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MRS. BRATTIG TOPS 
SAYS RUTH KRAMER 
OUIZ KID WINNER 

by Barbara Sand 

“What did Mrs. Elizabeth V. Brat- 
tig promise to do to win the title of 
the ‘Most Promising Teacher of 
1950’?” asked many of her faculty 
and student friends on Sunday, April 
23, when the Quiz Kid Program an¬ 
nounced nationwide winners in its fifth 
annual Best Teacher Contest, in which 
entrants wrote on “The Teacher Who 
Has Helped Me Most.” 

Ruth Kramer's letter on her former 
English teacher, Mrs. Brattig, was 
chosen over 26,000 other entries 
Ruth, of 8825, received a $1,000 se¬ 
curity bond, while Mrs. Brattig, 
alumna of our school, gained a $2,000 
cash scholarship, which she will use 
to continue her graduate studies in 
English literature and education. 

Themes on “The Teacher Who Has 
Helped Me Most" were required work 
in all English classes last term. After 
encouragement from her teacher, Miss 
Ellen Batchelor, Ruth submitted her 
letter to the Quiz Kid Program, as 
did many other Erasmians. 

Thousands of entries from students 
throughout the nation were narrowed 
down to sixteen. The sixteen teachers 
nominated were visited by members of 
the Program’s scholarship committee. 
Mr. John Lewellen, program director 
of the Quiz Kids, observed several of 
Mrs. Brattig’s English classes. Let¬ 
ters written by Dr. John McNeill, 
principal, Dr. A. Barnett Langdale, 
chairman of the English department, 
and one in which Mrs. Brattig told 
of her teaching ideals were other bases 
for her final selection. 

Mrs. Brattig flew to Chicago on 
Thursday, April 27, to appear on the 
Quiz Kid Television Show on Friday 
and then on their Sunday radio broad¬ 
cast. 

Ruth’s prize-winning letter ex¬ 
pressed her appreciation to Mrs. Brat¬ 
tig for instilling in her the love that 
she has for literature and writing 
today. 
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HEAETH EXHIBIT 
SHOWS ACTIVITIES 

In order to make more graphic the 
aims and objectives of the girls’ health 
education department, the teachers of 
the department under the direction of 
Miss Anne McGlue, chairman, have 
prepared an interesting exhibit. 


CAMPAIGN PROMISE 
FULFILEED BY TRESS 

“Why bother voting for G. O. can- 
an didates who make big promises. They 
never carry them out!’’ say Erasmians 
each term on hearing the G. O. 
speeches. Undaunted by these re¬ 
marks, however, former G. O. secre¬ 
tary, Madeleine Tress, 8812, has offi¬ 
cially opened a regents review book 
section in our library. 

In last year’s G. O. speeches as she 
campaigned for the office of secre¬ 
tary, Maddie promised that if elected, 
she would try to establish shelves in 
the school library from which students 
could borrow regents review books. 
After her election, true to her word, 
the new secretary personally sent out 
three different notices, requesting con¬ 
tributions of review books, to all offi¬ 
cial classes. 

Pleads at Council 
Maddie received little response to 
these notices, but continued her pleas 
for support in her campaign at G. O. 
Council meetings. During Regents 
Week, under Desi’s statue, Maddie, 
assisted by Sally Kandel, 5512, placed 
a basket marked “Wishing Well,” hop¬ 
ing that review books would be placed 
in it. Result: Again Maddie re¬ 
ceived an insufficient number of books 
with which to fill a section of the 
library. 

Still not discouraged, Maddie con¬ 
tinued her drive for review books. 
Martin Meisel, 8826, and Fran Wen- 
der, 8825, both of Go-Getters, re¬ 
sponded. Requiring all “trying-out” 
members to bring in review books, the 
Go-Getters received about 175 books. 

Although the shelves in the library 
are finally open,” stated Maddie, “and 
Erasmians are now able to borrow 
books, I must have the continued co¬ 
operation of every Erasmian to guar¬ 
antee the success of the book collect¬ 
ing project. I plan to collect books 
until my graduation in June and I 
hope that my successors will carry on 
this work.” 


MAGAZINES APPEAR 
AT END OF TERM 

by Sue Nessing 

Various departments have compiled 
records of their extra-curricular activ¬ 
ities in magazines, most of which will 
make their semi-annual appearances in 
May or June. 

Preceding the others in publication 
date, the science magazine Nucleus 
will come out in April. Edited by 
Anita Goldman, 8813, its articles this 
term will be dedicated to the Ameri¬ 
can Association for the Advancement 
of Science which held a major con¬ 
ference during Christmas. 

The cover design for the Nucleus 
was chosen from those submitted by 
students of Mr. Albert Aster’s art 
classes. Faculty adviser is Mr. Isador 
Halpern. 

According to Miss Marjorie Wei- 
rich, faculty adviser of the Erasmian, 
the theme of this term’s issue will be 
the “Dance of Life.” Just as the 
theme implies, it will be livelier than 
other issues with no signs of dead 
Indians, drowning girls, or frustrated 
trumpet players. The new literary 
editor is Joanna Dalrymple, 7711, 
while Beverly Baur, 8833, is art edi¬ 
tor. Felice Barmash, 8811, will take 
care of finances. 

Papyrus to Appear 

This term’s issue of Papyrus, the 
math magazine, will feature mathe¬ 
matics in the news. Daniel Sitomer, 

8827, is editor-in-chief and Carol Mc¬ 
Neill, 8811, is business manager. Fac¬ 
ulty adviser is Mrs. Ruth Berkowsky. 

Mr. Aaron Braver man answered 
with an emphatic “Yes” when asked 
if Cavalcade, the social studies depart¬ 
ment magazine, would go to press this 
term. With Louis Begley, 8818, as 

editor-in-chief it will appear someti.iic -af- , • r . 

. ' . , ' . n f\>mi«.ete coverage of all timely topics, 

in June with articles on the A. & ?. • A , , 

, . A V On page one, a feature entitled 

case and recent developments in Asia I 

among other current topics of histori- j 

cal interest. 


Paper Celebrates Silver Jubilee 
Birt hday Issue A Class Project 


Original Dutchman Staff 



From right to left. Standing—Maurice Feldman, Edward Burns, 
Alice Schultz, Pearl Seckler, Geraldine Doych, Frances Attwood, Henry 
Brooke, Hortense Duffy, William Stephens, Ted Karlinsky, Helen Chap¬ 
man, Collin Meyers. 

Kneeling—Helen Zadek, Florence Crook, Leone Adelson, Alyce 
Hanfield, Herbert Weisburg, Julius Epstein, John Earle. 

Seated—Helen Siegal, Violet Swenson, Sam Greenberg, Edna 
Grover, Sylvia Rabinowitz. 


FirstEdition of Dutchman Free; 
Paper Similar to Present One 

by Burt Squire 

On May 1, 1925, surprised Erasmians received free copies of a new 
newspaper. This unexpected gift was the first issue of The Dutchman, 
produced as a class project by Mr. Willis J. Earle’s journalism classes. 

The first edition was smaller in size than present day copies, completely 
lacking in pictures, but at the same time it was p v four-page issuo with a 


Papaliolios Editor 

Achilles Papaliolios, 7713, has been 
chosen as editor-in-chief of La Voz, 
the Spanish magazine, of which Mrs. 
Ruth Weiss is faculty adviser. The 
current issue will feature Spanish 
stories, cartoons, and a crossword 
puzzle. 

Mrs. Harriet Felder, in charge of 
the Arch, senior publication, announces 
that Doris Buchner, 8811, and Bar¬ 
bara Delatiner, 8815, are editors-in- 
chief. Art editors are Edward Yeaker, 
8831, and Sybil Steinberg, 8825, while! 
Berta Greenwald, 8823, is literary 
editor. 


CONTESTS ENTERED, 
ERASMIANS BEST 


June ’50 Class Elects Celebs 


by Renee Katz 

Twenty-seven senior celebrities, 
chosen by their classmates on March 
27, represent students interested in all 
phases of school activities. 

Chosen as Joe and Josie, the typical 
Erasmians, were Martin Sachs, three¬ 
time grade president, and Roslyn 
Sprung. Ann Petringa, serving her 
second term as grade secretary, and 
Bill Glazer, former grade president, 
were the winners of the popularity 
contest. 

Doris Swan and Gerald Ravitz 
walked off with the Prettiest Girl and 
Handsomest Boy awards. Titles of 
Class Cutie and Pin-up belong to 
Gaile Klein and Marilyn Hammett. 

Johnny Rucker, of basketball, base¬ 
ball and track fame, and Betty Scon- 
yers, of the Leaders’ Club, were vic¬ 
torious as Boy and Girl Athletes, while 
Roger Carmel and Fay Weinstein 
were named Class Actor and Actress. 

Sam Friedman, chairman of Fresh¬ 
man Guidance, and former G. O. Sec¬ 
retary Madeleine Tress were credited 
with having done most for the school; 
Marilyn Schoen, one time G. O. Vice- 
President, and Donald Optican were 
named Most Likely to Succeed. 

Out in front as Best Dressed 
Seniors were Sue Young and Eddie 
Hochberg. Dave Geliebter, known for 



Bottom Row, left to right—Billy Glazer, Marilyn Hammett, Irv 
Braverman, Gaile Klein, Eddie Hochberg, Ruth Cambell. 

2nd Row—Dave Geliebter, Toby Soberman, Sam Friedman, Sue 
Young, Donald Fabricant. 

3rd Row—Barbara Krales, Betty Sconyers, Ann Petringa, Doris 
Swan. 

4th Row—Donald Optican, Maddie Tress, Gerald Ravitz. 


his work with WNYE, gained the 
position of Class Politician, and Toby 
Soberman the rank of Class Orator. 

Irving Braverman was dubbed Class 
Wit, while the position of Class Musi¬ 
cian was secured by John Manolio. 

Top honors for Class Artist and 
Class Sculptor went to Donald Fab¬ 


ricant and Barbara Krales. Linda 
Friedman, several times winner of the 
Richard Young Literary and Chamber 
of Commerce Essay Contests, was 
named Class Writer. Ruth Campbell, 
whose camera sees all, was designated 
as Class Photographer, while Joan 
Miller was titled Class Dancer. 


Industrious Erasmians have dis¬ 
tinguished themselves, gaining nu¬ 
merous honors and awards, in the 
Eighth Annual High School Cancer 
Study Contest for Exhibits and 
Posters, sponsored by the New York 
City Cancer Committee. 

The prize winning Erasmus Hall 
entrees, prepared under the super¬ 
vision of Mr. Albert Aster, were 
Naomi Shapin, 8813; winner of sec¬ 
ond prize, $15; John Berg, 8813; win¬ 
ner of a third prize, $10; and Donald 
Fabricant, 8816; Allan Naftel, 8834; 
Ted Barra, 8835; and Richard Hess, 
8834 who won fourth prizes of $5. 
each. Leonard Posnack, 7726, re¬ 
ceived honorable mention for his 
poster and a fourth prize of $5. went 
to Elizabeth Gropper, 3311, for her 
exhibit. 

Hopeful that Erasmians would 
meet with success in the literary as 
they had in the art field, Dr. A. Bar¬ 
nett Langdale, chairman of the Eng¬ 
lish department announced grade 
winners in the Chamber of Com¬ 
merce Essay Contest. 

Supported Topic 

Those writers who best supported 
the topic, “Democracy, Our Most 
Priceless Possession,” were the fol¬ 
lowing: Barbara Holmes, 2227; Lita 
Schwartz, 2215; Anna Rivera, 2242 
and Marian Saul, 2221 all in second 
term English class. 

In English Three, Henry Bloom, 
3311; Robert Livetown, 3312; Rita 
Qplub, 3311 and Gerald Fefferman, 
3317 were triumphant. 

June Blaur, 4425; Gloria Zahier, 
4416; Martin Smolin, 4413; and Jane 
Amster, 4411 were victorious in the 
English Four category. 

Winners of the Fifth Term sec¬ 
tion were Robert Silverberg, 5524; 
Charlotte Lohman, 5517; Illene Sipes, 
5524 and Maxine Kreese, 5521. ' 

English Six winners were Alfred 
Aronson, 6611; Arnold Grodowsky* 
5522; Nita Rous, 6611 and Betty Sil¬ 
verman, 5512. 

(Continued on page 8) 


“First Edition of Dutchman Free” 
explained the reason for the paper’s 
new appearance and asked for sup¬ 
port of future issues. Also of pri¬ 
mary interest to baseball enthusiasts 
was the news of a four-to-three vic¬ 
tory over Brooklyn Tech, with a com¬ 
plete box score of percentages, to 
complete the story. Of considerable 
interest was Dr. J. Herbert Low’s 
congratulations to the staff and a wish 
for a long continued success. 

Aside from front page news inter¬ 
est, The Dutchman offered a well 
rounded source of reading. Three 
editorials highlighted page two, one 
being “Newspaper Writing in Eras¬ 
mus Hall” by Mr. Earle, which tried 
to develop future prospects for jour¬ 
nalism classes. 

“Laffadontia,” the humor column, 
was typical of the time with short 
anecdotes and amusing stories. A col 
umn on clubs, similar to today’s 
“Desidarian Data,” was also included. 

Scattered throughout the rest of the 
paper were such columns as ‘’Alumni 
News” and “Corridor Chatter,” simi¬ 
lar to many of today’s columns. All 
these choice bits of news were formed 
to comprise the first Dutchman, the 
predecessor of many more and better 
papers which have recorded the voice 
of Erasmus for the last twenty-five 
years. 


AE ARONSON EDITS 
ANNIVERSARY COPY 


by Barbara Delatiner 

A silver anniversary, especially the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of a news¬ 
paper, is not an ordinary, commonplace 
occurrence. This fact became evident 
soon after The Dutchman staff and 
members of Miss Erna Fleischer’s 
E6J1 class began preparing for the 
twenty-fifth anniversary issue of The 
Dutchman. 

Early in February, the staff decided 
to celebrate the impending event, by 
publishing a four-page insert, contain¬ 
ing articles dealing with the history 
of the paper and the important events 
which occurred during the paper’s ex¬ 
istence. A1 Aronson, associate editor 
of The Dutchman, was named edi¬ 
tor-in-chief of the anniversary section 
and the bulk of the work was to be 
done by the journalism class. 

Then the next problem became ap¬ 
parent—“What shall we put in it?” 

“Naturally, letters from Dr. Low 
and Dr. McNeill, who were princi¬ 
pals of Erasmus Hall during the 
life of The Dutchman,” chirped 
Pepi Schaffer. 

“The issue won’t be complete with¬ 
out twenty-five years of sports,” de¬ 
clared he-men Aaron Greenberg and 
Les Pollack. 

Assignments Made 

Nancy Schatz and Nita Rous sug¬ 
gested “fashions during the quarter of 
the century” and another “Walter 
Wincnell” demanded an article on the 
celebrities who have attended Eras¬ 
mus Hall. At the end of a half hour, 
the list of contents was complete, the 
stories assigned to various staff mem¬ 
bers, and then the work commenced. 
And it was certainly work, for in addi¬ 
tion to the insert assignments, many 
reporters had their regular work for 
the monthly issue of The Dutchman. 
Thus, some students had two, three, 
and even four stories due for the same 
week. 

Nevertheless, the staff began its 
labors. Eager reporters Joan Sam¬ 
uels, Ester Schaler, Burt Squire, and 
Stanley Palombo invaded and took 
possession of the school library, doing 
research on the past twenty-five years 
and reading through every Dutchman 
on file. The latter event causing the 
librarian to remark, “I’ve had copies 
(Continued on page 8) 


JUNIOR ARISTA HOP 
WELCOMES SPRING 


Junior Arista’s Spring Hop, held on 
Friday night, April 21, in Gym 57 
ushered in the Spring season in true 
Erasmus fashion. 

The dance featured the playing of 
the Erasmus Hall band under the di¬ 
rection of Mr. Ernest Giovanelli and 
an entertaining variety program per¬ 
formed by Junior Arista members. 

Mrs. Ethel Suiter, faculty adviser, 
commended the students on their fine 
work and in particular Naomi Gold- 
farb, 4413, and Lilly Spiegel, 4413, 
who headed the Spring Hop com¬ 
mittee. 

Others who served on the commit¬ 
tee are Lucy Schmayerson, 4412, who 
supervised the decorations, and Janet 
Saleson, 4412. 


MUSIC, ART THEMES 
COMBINED IN SHOW 


“Music, music, music,” that’s the 
theme of the exhibit sponsored by the 
art department in the Old Library. 
If it sounds strange, it shouldn’t. 
Says Mr. Fred Wichmann, who, with 
Mr. Cosimo Di Pietto, has had charge 
of the project, “Musical instruments 
have long been a source of inspiration 
to artists. Not only is the painting a 
beautiful work in itself, but it also 
serves as a record of the instrument 
after it becomes obsolete.” 

Pictures, which date from the four¬ 
teenth century, and represent all 
schools of painting, from classical to 
surrealist, are on loan from the Met¬ 
ropolitan Museum of Art and the 
Weyhe Galleries. 

Among the instruments on display 
are: South Sea rattles, many of them 
made from animals; Japanese flutes 
and string and percussion instruments 
from China and the American Indians. 
These came from the Brooklyn 
Museum. 

“The exhibit is a good example of 
how the arts can cooperate in popu¬ 
larizing themselves,” adds Mr. Wich¬ 
mann. 

The music exhibit was preceded by 
a showing of some fine posters on 
cancer treatment by our art students. 
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Happy Birthday , Dutchman! 

A twenty-fifth birthday in the life of a man passes 
by with but mere congratulatory messages and gifts from 
the closest of friends and relatives. The quarter of a 
century anniversary of the Erasmus Hall Dutchman 
can not be so by-passed. 

We present this silver anniversary issue not only to 
felicitate our newspaper and today’s students, advertisers 
and teachers who make The Putch man’s publication 
possible, but also to show the staff’s appreciation of the 
men and women, whose labor, ideas and efforts during 
the past quarter century created an organ which today 
still reflects the activities at Erasmus Hall. 

Through years of changes in its community, re¬ 
porters, editors and advisers, The Dutchman has sur¬ 
vived and comes to you on this occasion as a composite 
of all the ideals and fulfilled aspirations of its founders. 
From the days of the advisership of Mr. Willis Earle 
through Miss Mildred Noxon’s leadership to the present 
date’s Miss Erna Fleischer, the Erasmus Hall publica¬ 
tion has been ably guided, and on the pages of this issue 
The Dutchman staff gratefully recalls the past as with 
hope and confidence it looks to the future. 

May The Dutchman during the next twenty-five 
years continue to serve the high school community in the 
same faithful manner that it has to date. 

Happy birthday, Dutchman — you’re a grand old 
fellow! 

Springtime - Cause , Cure 

In spring a young man’s fancy lightly turns—to almost 
anything but to what it should, and that goes for a young 
woman, too. 

We had June in January and we were sure we’d all 
be going for a sleigh-ride in July. However, after a long 
struggle with 01’ Man Weather the balmy season has 
finally arrived—not without its troubles, to be sure. 
Under the cover of warm weather, slyly sneaks that well 
known malady cunningly referred to as “Spring Fever.” 
We have seen its mark on every student in every class¬ 
room. Perhaps if the teachers too were gazing glassy¬ 
eyed through the windows we might be misled to believe 
that the class was deep in a lesson on bird study; but in 
the wisdom of their mature years our teachers have im¬ 
munized themselves against the perils of this annual 
period of wool-gathering. However, six solid rows of 
glassy-eyed pupils is a hazard not to be trifled with. 

If this illness is treated over-zealously, or, is not given 
proper understanding, there are apt to be lengthy recur¬ 
rent attacks. The victims must be gently pushed back 
to reality and even pampered slightly in the process. The 
proper cure for “Spring Fever” consists of three stages. 
First the patient needs fresh air in liberal doses. This 
means that the victim should have little or anything to 
tie him down—for example, he should get a minimum of 
homework. Next step in the cure is complete relaxation. 
To prevent any tenseness in the patient, no tests should 
be given. The last process is to eliminate worries. This 
end of the cure can be quickly and easily brought about 
merely by allowing the patient to average his own marks. 

If these instructions are followed carefully by 
teachers, all the victims will surely be back to normal 
in no time at all—possibly even by next September. 

Seriously though, it shouldn’t be too hard to shoo 
away day dreams until the end of June at least. With 
the term’s end approaching us, possibly, the best 
remedy for spring fever is just to settle down to work. 


Principals, Friends Discuss Quarter Century; 
Cite Tradition, Spirit, Progress of Students 


Desiderian Data 

by Martin Meisel 


by Pepi Schaffer 

Dr. J. Herbert Low, former prin¬ 
cipal of Erasmus Hall, leaned back 
in his chair and puffed upon his pipe. 
“I remember Erasmus Hall as a rush¬ 
ing place,” he said. “There were al¬ 
ways a thousand and one things going 
on at the same time. Before the city 
took over, students flocked from all 
over the world to attend. It was and 
is one of the finest schools in the city. 
However,” he added, “it is a great 
sorrow to me that students no longer 
attend Latin and Greek classes in large 
numbers. The classics add a great 
deal to one’s life.” 

Dr. Low taught history and Latin 
at Erasmus before becoming principal 
in 1917. “I recall,” he stated, “the 
trees and private houses on Flatbush 
Avenue and the toll gate across Lin¬ 
coln Road. In those days, Erasmus 



Dr. J. Herbert Low 

Hall consisted of the old Dutch 
Schoolhouse, every nail of which was 
hand made, and an enormous campus. 
In warm weather, classes were held 
outside.” 


New buildings were built to accom¬ 
modate new courses and activities as 
the enrollment swelled. Still vivid are 
Dr. Low’s memories of the early issues 
of The Dutchman. He always sur¬ 
veyed the proofs of the paper and 
discussed them with the staff and fac¬ 
ulty advisers. “The price of The 
Dutchman in those days was five 
cents,” he remembered. 

Dr. Low’s eyes twinkled as he dis¬ 
cussed traditions and customs of the 
school. “Throwing pennies into Desi’s 
book was originated by the football 
team,” he stated. “If their aim was 
good, luck helped us carry the ball 
that day.” The tall distinguished 
scholar smiled, “The advantages of 
youth,” he said, “are enthusiasm and 
impetuosity. An educator must, to 
some degree, control these. When one 
grows older, he learns to go slowly; 
when I get excited, I think it over be¬ 
fore taking action. I always find, 
when I cool down, that I’ve looked at 
the problem too subjectively.” 

Dr. John F. McNeill, who succeeded 
Dr. Low as principal of Erasmus Hall, 
remembers being in charge of selling 
tickets to athletic activities. “We used 
to have an average of 30,000 specta¬ 
tors at an Erasmus-Manual game. 
There were never enough tickets to go 
around. Then, as now,” he added, 
“The Dutchman was on the job, re¬ 
porting school activities.” 

“Today,” he declared, “back issues 
of The Dutchman constitute the 
chief historical reference to Erasmus 
Hall.” He added that The Dutch 
man has grown appreciably since the 
years when it was a weekly paper, 
published at the personal risk and ven¬ 
ture of the staff members. 

“A student paper,” he said, “should 
report happenings concerning the life 
of the school. It should give students 
an opportunity for expressing their 
opinions, but controversial issues must 
be discussed objectively, and both 


Morning Trolley a Nightmare 
Students Run Daily Marathon 

by Norbert Weissberg 

Have you ever seen fifty people trying to pour into an opening large 
enough for two? Have you ever observed a mob of eager students stamped¬ 
ing an empty trolley car? You haven’t? 

Then one day, at eight o’clock, come down to the Empire Boulevard sta¬ 
tion and watch these eager Erasmians storm the Flatbush Avenue car in search 
of seats much to the dismay and excitement of the frustrated driver. 

Perhaps you would like to take the ride with us? Come along, and join 
in one of our typical trolley trips to school. 

As we pull ourselves inside, we can 
hear the conductor cry, “Hey you! 

Where’s your fare?” 

“I paid already, what are you, blind 
or sumpin?” 

“Aw right, aw right. Show your 
transfers. Plenty of room in the back. 

Hey, wise guy, quit shovin’ the lady. 

Put your fare in the box. Put your 
fare in the box.” 

Poor conductor; I certainly don’t 
envy him his job. I became curious 
one day, and shoved over to the driver 
to question him. 

“Just what do you think of Eras¬ 
mians?” I asked. 

“Erasmians, what I got to say about 
them ain’t fit to print, sonny,” he an¬ 
swered in a gruff tone. 

Suddenly the trolley jerked to a 
stop, and I was gently shoved back 
into the noisy crowd. Oh, yes, it’s 
mighty noisy on the trolley. You see, 
there, everybody talks to anybody and 
loud enough for everybody else to 
hear. 

The trolley jerked and stopped, then 
jerked and began again, each time 
causing the standees to fall on top of 
one another in a most uncomfortable 
fashion. 

“Only six minutes to go. It’s going 
to be close today.” 

“You crazy. We got at least ten 
minutes by my watch.” 

“This is going to be my third late¬ 
ness. Looks like detention for me.” 

Jerk, stop; jerk begin; the ride 
wears on. “All of this on top of a 
big breakfast,” you think. 

“Only two minutes to go,” cries a 
voice. 

“Let’s go, driver, put on the steam,” 
yells another. 


Now the trolley speeds up, zoom¬ 
ing by Linden Boulevard and Mar- 
tense Street, and then — Church 
Avenue!!! 

It’s run, run, run. A car just 
misses you by a foot, and another one 
by inches, but you run faster. Only 
twenty yards to go now. 

Now you’re under the arch! Sud¬ 
denly, bells clang, whistles blow, chains 
rattle, commands are shouted. 

“Young man, just where are you 
going ?” 

“To my class, Mam.” 

“Oh, no, you’re not. Get on that 
line! You’re five seconds late.” 



Dr. John F. McNeill 

sides must be given. It is important 
that a school paper not become a 
sounding board for personal issues.” 

Dr. McNeill first came to Erasmus 
Hall in 1922. He became head of the 
English department in 1927, served as 
acting-principal in 1930 and 1933 dur¬ 
ing Dr. Low’s sabbatical leaves, and 
was appointed principal in 1934. 

Under his guidance and direction, 
the old Dutch building, unused for 
many years, has been rebuilt. Accord¬ 
ing to Dr. McNeill, it will be used 
for the Educational Guidance and 
Scholarship offices and for social ac¬ 
tivities. One floor will be devoted tc 
a museum of old Flatbush, which will 
contain many souvenirs of Dr. Low 
who actually used the building, books 
and other mementoes of early Eras¬ 
mus Hall. 

Dr. McNeill and Dr. Low remain 
fast friends today. The younger man 
a prominent educator and a colonel in 
the U.S.A.F. Reserve, continues tc 
regard his predecessor as a true gen¬ 
tleman and an exemplar for himself, 
his faculty, and the students. 


HINTS TO SENIORS 

SENIORS! Be sure to know the 
contents of the Guidance Bulletin 
every week. If you are not in class 
when it is read, ask your official 
teacher about it. 

SCHOLARSHIPS— Did you know 

that . . . 

. . . ITHACA COLLEGE, ITH¬ 
ACA, N. Y., will grant scholarships 
in the Department of Drama and 
Radio. Awards are made on the 
basis of personal qualifications, aca¬ 
demic achievement and professional 
ability. Deadline for applications— 
April 15. . . . 

. . . THE COLLEGE OF AP¬ 
PLIED SCIENCE, SYRACUSE 
UNIVERSITY, has announced schol¬ 
arships in engineering; full tuition 
and other educational expenses. File 
applications by end of June. . . . 

For all application blanks and fur¬ 
ther information on these and other 
scholarships see MISS CHAR¬ 
LOTTE MOFFETT in room 350, 
period eight. 

REMINDERS— Eighth termers in 
order to receive the REGENTS 
DIPLOMA from ALBANY must 
apply to office 350, period eight, be¬ 
fore June 1st. This is the State 
diploma. Requirements—75% aver¬ 
age on Regents in English, American 
History, Plane Geometry, Inter¬ 
mediate Algebra and three years of 
a language or science. 


Rasmus Reviews 


- by Bert Jacobson 


Clifton Webb, Hollywood’s noted 
dramatic actor, author, dancer, and 
baby sitter is now ready to take his 
place alongside the screen’s greatest 
comedians. In his latest picture, 
“Cheaper by the Dozen,” Mr. Webb 
easily equals his hilarious perfor¬ 
mances in “Sitting Pretty” and “Mr. 
Belvedere Goes to College.” Myrna 
Loy and Jeanne Crain appear in sup¬ 
porting roles, but 98% of the laughs 
and smiles and tears belong to Clifton 
Webb. He makes “Cheaper by the 
Dozen” fine motion picture entertain¬ 
ment. 

Stan Kenton and his “Innovations 
in Modern Music” appeared in con¬ 
cert at Carnegie Hall on April 8th 
and 9th. Kenton’s amazing organiza¬ 
tion now numbers 40 artists (and we 
do mean artists), including 16 strings. 


About the only way that his music can 
be described is that it’s a combination 
of classical theories with Jazz ideas. 
Whatever it is, it’s magnificent music. 

Speaking of musicians not to be 
missed, Louis Armstrong and his 
Dixieland band make their triumphal 
return to New York when they open 
at the Roxy in mid-April. Louis has 
just concluded a tremendously success¬ 
ful tour of Europe and is one of the 
leaders in the recent resurgence of 
Dixieland music. If you like Dixie, 
then Louis is your man. 

In case you haven’t heard, Henry 
Morgan is back on the air fifteen min¬ 
utes each week night with his orig¬ 
inal format. Morgan is five years 
older now, and not as boyishly brash 
as he was when he first hit the air¬ 
waves with a large bang. 


Current Campus Topics . . . Nina Shepard, 8814, 
president of Student Assembly has added zest to the 
meetings of the class officers by having entertainment 
at every meeting. Other organizations of the school 
have also adopted this idea . . . The newly formed 
Bowling Club meets every Friday in the Kenmore 
Alley at Church Avenue during the P.M. Quiet 
Period. All interested bowlers over sixteen are in¬ 
vited to join. Officers of this club are: Billy Berliner, 
8817, president; Ruth Bagdorf, 6614, vice-president; 
and Bert Abrams, 7714, secretary. Adviser is Mr. 
Cecil Helfgott. 

G. O. Doings . . . All clubs are busily preparing 
for the Spring Carnival. Students will have the 
opportunity to see the band in uniform for the first 
time. Watch for the many new booths and games 
which promise to make this carnival a gala event 
of the spring term . . . Sam Friedman, 8813, has 
submitted his report on the revision of the G. O. 
election rules. Approval is expected from the G. O. 
Council . . . Plans are being made to get movies of 
the last World Series and to establish a centralized 
ticket office where students may purchase tickets for 
sport events and other G. O. activities. 

Arista Activities . . . On May 1st Senior Arista 
will hold a white elephant auction. All proceeds 
to go to CARE . . . The honor society is host to 
thirty members of the Borough Honor Society on 
May 12th . . . Under the direction of Miss Elizabeth 
McGorry, Arista members will serve as ushers on 
Parents Night. 

Erasmus In the News . . . Erasmus was repre¬ 
sented at the annual High School Play Festival for 
the first time this term. Members of the dramatic 
group which performed were Lois Katz, 6618, Jane 
Knox, Roger Lewis, 6622, and Bernard Kopell, 6623. 
Mrs. Helen Locksley of our English department di¬ 
rected the group. More than twenty high schools 
took part in this annual affair held at Midwood High 
School. All proceeds went towards a speech clinic 
fund . . . Members of Mrs. Elizabeth Brattig’s 3H 
classes gave performances of the Tell Tale Heart and 
the Fall of the House of Usher to other English 
classes . . . Barry Pines, 7721, is in charge of a com¬ 
mittee to publicize all school events. 

Did You Know? . . . The Board of Estimate has 
appropriated money for the completion of the Flat¬ 
bush Academy ... A completely revised Erasmus 
Hall Guide soon to> be put out . . . Nine members of 
the senior class have been accepted at Columbia Uni¬ 
versity. 


Campus Chatter 

by Marjorie Stickeler and Nancy Schatz 


Now that the Allegroo’s have finally died down, 
cries of “Of course the Dodgers will win the World 
Series!” are heard in the halls. This just goes to 
show that there is always something happening to 
divert our minds from studies. Too bad? 

Classroom Capers . . . Though this was told to 
Mr. Cussen’s Latin class, all of you sinners take heed. 
“Don’t prompt him—you can’t pass for him, but you 
can fail with him!” . . . We bet you didn’t know that 
Stan Jacobs thinks pest control is what teachers are 
taught in college . . . While hopelessly searching for 
Vladivostok on the map of Asia, Larry Wilcov finally 
said in desperation, “Never mind that, where’s Com¬ 
merce?” 

You Won’t Believe! This But . . . we were poking 
around underneath one of the broken desks in room 
215 when we were suddenly startled by the sound 
of footsteps and voices raised in argument. “But— 
but—but I hate women!” Upon hearing these vehe¬ 
ment words, we promptly decided to stand up for our 
rights, but in doing so banged our heads on the desk. 
(Back we were to cowering among the cobwebs!) 
Raising our heads from the rubbish and trying des¬ 
perately to see over the coating of parked chewing 
gum, we sighted the well known Mr. Mondzak and 
a strangely dressed figure whom he addressed as 
Cicero. 

Cicero ... in room 215? We just couldn’t believe 
it, ’cause you know as well as we do that 215 is a 
French room! 

Music Makers . . . “I’ll Be Seeing You”—Mr. Zim¬ 
merman . . . “We’ll Be Together Again”—Miss Stan¬ 
ton . . . “There’ll Be Some Changes Made”—Mr. 
Stratton ... “I Can’t Begin To Tell You”—Miss 
Corey . . . “Homework”—Mr. Fried . . . “There’s 
Something About a Home Town Band”—Mr. Gio- 
vanelli . . .“Ain’t She Sweet”—Miss Allen. 

Delightful Daze . . . After he was asked whether 
one of his sisters was named Geraldine, Teddy Becher 
queried, “Which one?” ... A Latin scholar, when 
asked the duration of the Seven Year’s War, replied, 
“I don’t know!” (that sounds like the Grants’ Tomb 
joke!) . . . Conversation overheard between two 
freshmen: “I can so be in two places at once.” “Of 
course, I never did think you were all here!” 

Daffynitions . . . Thumb Tack—what you are 
better off . . . Garfield’s—Sitting Bull . . . Surgeon— 
a cut-up . . . Cheating—the art of eliminating guess¬ 
work. 

May Madness . . . Aside from June, May precedes 
a few other things . . . May Day, Maypole, Maymorial 
Day (ouch!), Maytime, Mayple Sugar, and now, mais 
oui? . . . 
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FACULTY ADVISERS 
TEACH AND GUIDE 
WOULDJJEJ5DIT0RS 

by Martin Willick 

The faculty advisers of high school 
newspapers have a difficult job. It is 
one which requires hard work, pa¬ 
tience, and perseverance, and often 
necessitates remaining in school long 
after classes to correct copy, hold 
meetings, and to discuss the paper in 
general. 

Erasmus Hall can well be proud of 
its faculty advisers, who, for twenty- 
five years have kept The Dutchman 
on top of the list of good high school 
newspapers. His fellow teachers re¬ 
member Mr. Willis Earle, founder of 
The Dutchman, as a brilliant, hard 
working man who always strove for 
the betterment of high school jour¬ 
nalism. Miss Mildred Noxon, who 
worked with Mr. Earle, recalled, “He 
was respected by all the teachers and 
students who knew him.” 

Miss Olive Place 

Because of ill health, Mr. Earle was 
obliged to give up management of The 
Dutchman in 1927. Miss Olive E. 
Place, who had just come to Erasmus, 
supervised the paper until 1935. Miss 
Place, who now resides in New Jersey, 
fondly recalls that, “Though those nine 
years had in them many a headache 
and unnumbered hours of work, they 
were the nine years in my teaching at 
Erasmus Hall that were the most re¬ 
warding in the loyalty of my pupils, 
in satisfaction in work accomplished, 
and in unfailing interest in the job.” 

For the next four years, The 
Dutchman was under the direction of 
Miss Winifred Shelton, Miss Eliza¬ 
beth Genung, and Mrs. Elizabeth 


Present Adviser 


FOUNDING EDITOR 
NOW ADVERTISER 


by Barbara Sand 

After a seemingly vain effort to lo¬ 
cate the first editor of The Dutch¬ 
man, we were finally able to contact 
one Mr. Gerald Lesser. Pencil and 
notebook in hand, we eagerly ques¬ 
tioned Mr. Lesser, who is now an 
executive of a large advertising con¬ 
cern. Fancy our surprise when we 
learned that Mr. Lesser had never 
edited The Dutchman at all, but a 
paper called Archway! Copies of this 
publication, he informed us, appeared 
several months before the first edition 
of The Dutchman. Mr. Willis J. 
Earle, however, was faculty adviser 
of both publications. 

We soon learned a second start¬ 
ling fact: Mr. Lesser disapproved of 
the newspaper’s changed name. He 
claimed, “The name Archway should 
have been retained as a matter of re¬ 
spect for tradition.” We loyally de¬ 
fended our present day paper’s appel¬ 
lation, but were answered by a smile 
as Mr. Lesser went on to say, “Arch¬ 
way is a better name and has more 
meaning than Dutchman, anyway.” 

Although he objected to the name 
of the present paper, Mr. Lesser does 
continue to support the publication by 
placing ads in The Dutchman ad¬ 
vertising columns on behalf of his 
clients. 

During the course of the interview 
Mr. Lesser fondly went into reminis- 
censes of his days at Erasmus Hall. 
He recalled the journalism course, 
given by Mr. Willis Earle; Miss Mar¬ 
jorie Weirich’s Monday Club, where 
students discussed poetry; trips to the 
printer, Mr. Alpert, who prints The 
Dutchman today; and covering track 
events for Archway. 

From his experiences in journalism 
at Erasmus Hall, Mr. Lesser acquired 
the elementary mechanics of writing 
and the ability to weigh and to eval¬ 
uate facts. “This knowledge,” he 
stated, “has proved invaluable to me 
in advertising and would have been of 
similar advantage in any field.” 



Miss Erna Fleischer 


Folley. In 1939, Mrs. Florence Men- 
delson took over the position of fac¬ 
ulty adviser, assisted by Miss Ellen 
Batchelor. Mrs. Mendelson, who still 
resides in Brooklyn, has many mem¬ 
ories of her pleasant duties. She 
wrote, “I remember lots of fun, both 
in classroom and office-making assign¬ 
ments, getting material, counting 
words, cutting deathless prose despite 
the despondent objections of the au¬ 
thor, proof-reading, dummying and 
headline writing after school, and try¬ 
ing to censor the gossip column. 
Above all I remember the pleasure of 
the company of some of the cleverest 
and most alert students in the school.” 

Miss Mildred Noxon assumed the 
direction of the paper during the war. 
She revealed that “instead of having 
Campus Chatter, we had a Service 
Column in which we printed interest¬ 
ing excerpts from letters from Eras- 
mians who were fighting overseas. 
Each year The Dutchman printed a 
list of our boys in the service. We 
also received letters from soldiers who 
told of picking up The Dutchman 
in Europe, in the Pacific, and in train¬ 
ing camps in the United States.” 

In 1946 Dr. Anton Serota became 
Faculty Adviser. When he trans¬ 
ferred to James Madison High School 
in 1948, Miss Erna R. Fleischer re¬ 
ceived the position which she now 
holds. Miss Fleischer believes in in- 
(Continued on page 6) 


Dutchman Staff, May 1950 


Newspaper’s History Provides 
Picture of School Since 1925 

by A1 Aronson 

When The Dutchman first appeared in Erasmus Hall on May 1, 1921, Dr. J. 
Herbert Low, then principal, greeted its arrival by saying, "... I hope that the paper wili 
become a permanent activity of the school.” 

Today, 25 years later, your school newspaper has made Dr. Low’s wish a reality. 
With a circulation of just under 3,000 (almost twice the entire number of students in 
1925), The Dutchman today serves as a chronicle of daily living in our school, and as 
a voice for new ideas and improvements. 

Like anything else which has en-' 
dured over a long period of years, 

The Dutchman’s history is a mirror 
of the times in which it existed. 

First appearing on the Erasmus Hall 
scene as a weekly newspaper, The 
Dutchman made what was undoubt¬ 
edly an immediate hit by distributing 
the first issue free of charge. A four- 
page edition, and smaller than the 
present paper in page size, its pub¬ 
lication was under the supervision of 
Mr. Willis Earle, first teacher of 
journalism in our school. 

Written by members of the journal¬ 
ism class, some of its first words in¬ 
cluded, “. . . We realize we are under¬ 
taking a formidable task ... we hope 
to lay the foundations of a lasting 
institution in our school and com¬ 
munity.” 

Although The Dutchman was not 
the first newspaper published in our 
school—a tabloid called The Archway 
having appeared the previous Decem¬ 
ber—its instantaneous success estab¬ 
lished it as a permanent feature of 
Erasmus Hall. At the close of the 
term, staff members heard Dr. Low 
remark, “It is a fine thing that young 
people can show such initiative, such 
executive spirit, and such marked 
business ability ... in The Dutch¬ 
man we have an organ that is well 
nigh invaluable.” 

In 1927, with the advisory reins 
given over to Miss Olive Place, The 
Dutchman’s pages featured news of 
class picnics, proms, G. O. elections, 
and football games. In its two most 
widely read columns, Corridor Chatter 


From “Flapper” to “NewLook”, 
Erasmians F ollowSt yleClianges 



Left to right: Standing—Stan Palombo, Norman Kohn, Jack Ber¬ 
nard, Aaron Greenberg, Batham, Sloan, Reba Yurman, Lester Pollack 
Caroline Hartstein, Bert Newman, Ester Schaler, Alfred Aronson, Miss 
E. b leischer, Martin Meisel, Irwin Barnett, Ed Yeaker, Len Chabrowe, 
Martin Willick, Bert Jacobson. 

Seated Barbara Delatiner, Doris Buchner, Sue Messing, Sue 
Richman, Barbara Sand, Judy Rendelstein, Renee Katz, Rochelle 
Brown, Pepi Schaffer, Marjorie Stickeler, Nancy Schatz, Nita Rous. 



Erasmus boys have followed the ex¬ 
ample of their fathers during the past 
twenty-five years, and have changed 
their general appearance only slightly. 
Sport shirts are the order for school 
now, as then (there were, however, a 
few more ties to be seen a few years 
back), and suits or sport jackets for 
weekend wear. (In view of the fact 
that this may be read by outsiders, 
we shall curtail mention of the polo 
shirts and dungarees sometimes worn.) 

Erasmiennes have also followed the 
example of their older sisters, though 
the result has been slightly different. 
The Flapper Age, the era of short 
skirts, and the New Look have all 
been represented well here at school. 

Dutchman’s first year found girls 
with their waistlines down, their hem¬ 
lines up, and their hair almost gone. 


by Nancy Schatz 

The absence of hair was accentuated 
by the close-fitting, round, “cloche” 
hats. Within the next few years, the 
necklines descended even lower, the 
skirts rose even higher, and a long, 
dangling cigarette holder was quite 
the thing. Our younger sisters, how¬ 
ever, continued to sport middy blouses, 
black stockings, and long hair. 

By 1929, hair was once more con¬ 
sidered a part of the human body, 
and was no longer mercilessly shorn 
off. Berets were the height of fash¬ 
ion, and the more jewelry a girl wore 
the more she was looked up to as a 
“sign of the times.” 

The depression years naturally 
caused an extreme slack in the clothes 
industry. The fashion was, for the 
most part, whatever was available, and 
even style conscious Erasmiennes did 
not bother their harassed parents for 
money. 

The war years perked up interest in 
fashions. At first the skirts were 
short and tight, and general sloppi¬ 
ness was the order of the day. Soon 
skirts became a trifle longer, and 
shoulders resembled those of football 
players. The chief topic of conversa¬ 
tion, however, were bathing suits, 
which had withered away to practi¬ 
cally nothing. (Each individual suit, 
that is.) 

Nineteen forty-eight ushered in the 
now old New Look. Skirts were long 
and flairy, blouses stiff and starched, 
and hair was long. 

Now, in 1950, there has been an¬ 
other slight change in fashions. Skirts 
are growing shorter, necklines lower, 
hair is once more short, and berets 
are quite popular. . . . Sound familiar ? | 
Ahhh, women! 


and Laffadontia, the lighter side of 
Erasmians’ lives was shown. 

As The Dutchman continued to 
grow, so did our school. On its pages 
were recorded the building of the Bed¬ 
ford and Snyder wings, to house the 
ever-increasing number of students. 
Presentation of the statue of Erasmus 
provided other headlines. 

In 1935, a year after Dr. John F. 
McNeill had succeeded Dr. Low as 
principal, Miss Place stepped down 
nine years 


WE,TOO,TAKE PRIDE 
IN THE DUTCHMAN 


after nine years of excellent 
as Dutchman adviser. In the ensu¬ 
ing years, many faculty members took 
part in guiding the work of the jour¬ 
nalism students. 

In 1941, World War II came to 
our country, and as did everyone else, 
The Dutchman pitched in to help. 
Under the guidance of Miss Mildred 
Noxon, the paper publicized War Bond 
drives, Red Cross appeals, and news 
of Erasmians fighting for their coun¬ 
try in the far-flung parts of the world. 

News of the school was not for¬ 
gotten, however, and 1944 headlines 
concerning the “Bond Bowl” football 
game enabled Erasmians to think of 
other things than war for a change. 
Campus Chatter, following in the 
footsteps of its predecessors, still 
(Continued on page 4) 


It was in the Spring of 1925 when 
Mr. Willis Earle of the Erasmus Hall 
faculty engaged us, The Alpert Press, 
to print his brain child— The Dutch¬ 
man — a weekly newspaper for the 
students of the school. And we have 
been printing it ever since. From a 
service four-page newspaper, tabloid size, with 
no pictures, The Dutchman has en¬ 
larged its scope so that today its for¬ 
mat and size are equal to that of the 
daily newspapers, containing special 
features, a sports column, editorial 
content, and pictorial news with a cir¬ 
culation averaging betweeen 3,000 and 
4,000. 

During these twenty-five years we 
have had occasion to work with the 
many faculty advisers who have super¬ 
vised the publication of The Dutch¬ 
man. After the retirement of Mr. 
Earle many teachers assumed the un¬ 
enviable and thankless task as faculty 
advisers. These included Miss Olive 
Place, Miss Mildred Noxon, Dr. 
Anton Serota, and Miss Erna 
Fleischer, who accepted the duty in 
{Continued on page 6) 


OUR ALUMNI ATTAIN 
FAME AND SUCCESS 
IN VARIED FIELDS 

by Barbara Delatiner 

The Horatio Alger story has long 
been an integral part of American life. 
Most of us cling to the idea that any¬ 
one, anywhere and at any time can 
accomplish anything he wishes, through 
work and perseverance and can even¬ 
tually reach that pinnacle of success— 
fame. 

During the twenty-five years of The 
Dutchman’s existence, this tale has 
been repeated time and time again by 
alumni of Erasmus Hall, who upon 
graduation, although not clad in tra¬ 
ditional Alger rags, went on to attain 
great heights in various fields, rang¬ 
ing from the entertainment world to 
politics. 

In the realm of entertainment, we 
can claim many illustrious and tal¬ 
ented performers as alumni. Jane 
Cowl, one of the first ladies of the 
American stage, was formerly an 
Erasmian, as were Barbara Stanwyck 
(known to her classmates as Ruby 
Stevens) and Carol Bruce, star of 
Hollywood and Broadway. The world 
of music is represented by Shep 
Fields, of “rippling music” fame, and 
Milton Katims, conductor of the Na¬ 
tional Broadcasting Company Sym¬ 
phony Orchestra. 

Sports Immortals 

Sports owe much to “the Old Gray 
School” which has developed many 
sports immortals. Ned Irish, vice- 
president of the Madison Square Gar¬ 
den Corporation and the man who 
made basketball a national pastime, is 
a prominent graduate. Football’s Sid 
Luckman led Buff and Blue elevens to 
city-wide fame and “Net King” Sid 
Schwartz won national recognition, 
while a student here. In 1930, Bob 
Olin marched down the aisle to the 
strains of “Land of Hope and Glory” 
and went on to defeat Maxie Rosen- 
bloom for the light-heavyweight title 
five years later. Eleanor Holm left 
our school and in ensuing years helped 
the United States Swimming Team 
win the Olympic Games with her 
aquatic mastery. 

Dorothy Kilgallen, the Broadway 
columnist, is a member of our large 
literary family. Robert Grannis, Edi¬ 
tor of the Brooklyn Eagle , is another 
local product, who is still true to his 
Alma Mater as are Estelle Ellis, Pro¬ 
motion Director of Seventeen, and 
George Zuckerman, noted screen 
writer. 

Our alumni did not confine them¬ 
selves to entertainment and sports ac¬ 
tivities. Others sought places in in¬ 
dustry and were just as successful. 
Walter Trent, secretary of General 
Electric, and John Long of Bethlehem 
Steel and editor of the steel industry’s 
publication, “Steel Facts,” both at¬ 
tended Erasmus Hall. Louis Pink, 

{Continued on page 6) 


Miss Olive Place, Former Dutchman Adviser 
Recalls Years of Work, Problems and Joy 


“You asked me how I became fac¬ 
ulty adviser of The Dutchman, a 
position which I held from 1927-1935. 

Mr. Willis Earle, founder of both 
The Erasmian and The Dutchman, 
was obliged, because of ill health, to 
lighten his load and decided to give 
over his beloved child, The Dutch¬ 
man, to someone else. 

So I began on my career as a jour¬ 
nalist with trepidation but enthusiasm. 

I taught (I use the word with reser¬ 
vations) two classes in journalism, be¬ 
ginners and advanced, and we were a 
very intimate group. The advanced 
class that I had inherited from Mr. 
Earle guided me along the untrodden 
paths and were more than willing to 
tell me how to run the class and the 
paper. 

Making up the dummy and the head¬ 
lines was the greatest fun and the 


hardest work. The staff and I went 
to The Alpert Press on Livingston 
Street Tuesday after school and 
slaved until the job was done. Type 
is so unflexible! Sometimes we had 
too little material and had to make 
up a story on the spot or try to find 
among the overset material a story 
that was so general that it was date¬ 
less. I regret to say that we had too 
much of such stuff. I shall never 
forget the unfailing cooperation and 
kindnesses shown me by Mr. Max 
Alpert and his whole office force. 

We got out a paper every week 
(after the classes got to functioning) 
and had no term subscriptions. Some¬ 
times we sold out and gloated over 
our profits; sometimes we were left 
with piles of unsold papers on our 
hands. 

We sold the paper Friday morning, 
and after a while I learned to sneak 


out of the building at the close of 
school before anyone could buttonhole 
me and ruin the peace of the weekend 
by telling me, in no uncertain tones, 
of the errors that he or she had found 
in The Dutchman. 

After nine years, I finally decided 
that being no longer new in school, 
getting frailer every day, and never 
having mastered journalism, I would 
give over the job to sturdier hands 
and seek for myself fresh interests. 

Seriously, though those nine years 
had in them many a headache and 
unnumbered hours of work, they were 
the nine years in my teaching at Eras¬ 
mus Hall that were the most reward¬ 
ing in the loyalty of my pupils, in 
satisfaction in work accomplished, and 
in unfailing interest in the job. 

With the best of wishes to you for 
success with vour article.” 
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i .Beyond Mortality 

To Willis J. Earle 





The lustrous dream, the incandescent 
thought 

Abide as rhythmic frescoes on gray stone. 
The murals of a life, as proudly wrought, 
Shine in the secret heart, unsung alone. 

But there are fugitive, aspiring lines 
That scent like honeysuckle one old room: 
Youth's foliate life is traced in green designs 
Through dusty books that shall forever 
bloom. 

With Youth, you are beyond mortality, 
Living in many hearts within this Hall 
When June returns and in the chestnut tree 
Candles are lighted and the thrushes call . . . 
When other Junes return, within the glass 
Of dream all shall not fade, all shall not pass. 

—Florence Ripley Mastin. 


Teachers Recall Crowds At Football Games, 
School’s Spirit, In Viewing Quarter-Century 


Memories do not change, nor can 
time easily erase them. This is true 
here in Erasmus as is evidenced by 
the wealth of information which fac¬ 
ulty members offer in their recollec¬ 
tions of Erasmus Hall, twenty-five 
years ago.. 

As Miss Margaret V. Cameron, 6th 
term grade adviser, says, “Twenty-five 
years is a long time, but as far as 
Erasmians are concerned, there hasn’t 
been too much of a change. Kids are 
still the same now as then—pretty nice, 
I make haste to add. 

“One thing that has changed, how¬ 
ever, is the course of study. I re¬ 
member when academic really meant 
just that. There were no shop, cera¬ 
mics, or home economics courses, and 
it was a rare student who didn’t con¬ 
template taking four years of Greek 
or Latin. 

“I also remember a period in which 
classes were so overcrowded that I 
was forced to teach one class in the 
hall outside room 305 and another on 
the steps of the Old Building. It was 
novel, to say the least. ,, 

Addition of Bedford Wing 

And then Mr. William Stratton, ad¬ 
ministrative assistant, had this to say, 
“The year 1925 stands out clearly in 
my mind as the year I first became 
head of the boys’ gym department and 
had the job of trying to get the boys 
organized in our new gyms. It was 
that year, you see, that the Bedford 
building was completed and we had 
two new gyms and a swimming pool. 
Do you realize that we actually used 
to have physical education classes at 
the Parade Grounds? 

“It was around that time also that 
some bright young men nominated 
Peter Couble for G. O. president. He 
polled some 300 votes before it 


Now and Then—Life in 1925 
Had Its Queer Aspects, Too 

“Ishkabibble” is no longer on everyone’s lips. Indeed, 
times have changed since Mom swooned to the acrobatic 
screen romances of Rudy Valentino, or the megaphonic 
voice of Rudy Vallee. Things are different from the 
time Pop went scadding about town in his brand new 
Locomobile roadster. . . . 

In the short twenty-five years since those days, sci¬ 
ence has taken tremendous strides. From talking movies 
to atomic bombs, progress in the physical world has made 
living more complicated and theoretically easier. But 
life itself plods the same weary path that it did in 1925, 
and probably 1825. 

If a survey had been made twenty-five years ago, it 
probably would have shown that students with radios 
spent as much time with their crystal sets as at school, 
and that their marks dropped fifteen per cent because 
of it. Yesterday’s Amos ’n’ Andy is today’s Milton Berle. 

“Donkey Dust” to “Jive Talk” 

The English language showed many signs of becom¬ 
ing obsolete in 1925. As an article in an early Dutch¬ 
man admitted, “English is a language once popular but 
no longer spoken in New York.” The first issue advised 
its readers that “when their gleamers smeared the paper 
they’d realize it was worth getting up the jack for.” 
The above information was guaranteed not to be “Donkey 
Dust.” How the language recovered from that condition 
is a question for greater minds than ours. 

Seniors of those days were “high hat,” which corres¬ 
ponds to the modern snob. But freshmen of those days 
were still freshmen. It seems that that word expresses 
all that can be said of such lowly beings. Among the 
senior celebs were such notables as Class Vampire, Class 
Landmark, and Class Fashion Plate. 

1925 Fashions 

Erasmians of a quarter of a century ago did not look 
like the 1950 edition, either. The sheiks wore racoon 
coats and the sheikesses wore what looked like fringed 
bathing suits. Female attire was what can be described 
only as “different.” From bobbed hair to bare knees, 
the flappers were strictly “old look.” 

On the other hand there are many similarities between 
life then and now. For instance, Reno was a divorce 
factory in 1925, the ceiling of Gym 125 leaked and people 
were much concerned about college football players get¬ 
ting financial remuneration for dying for dear old alma 
mater. 

This young lady, labeled “The Queen of Superlatives” 
in a 1925 Dutchman, is still around: 

She is wild about Chopin, just loves consomme; 

Is dead gone over moonlight, adores a souffle. 

She could die eating mushrooms, takes a walk 
every day; 

Bored to tears in the classroom. Do you know 
her ? Til say. 

A famous educator once said, “The children of today 
have no manners. Their behavior is poor and they have 
no respect for authority.” The educator, who knew 
whereof he spoke, was Socrates. 


‘Rasmus Reviews 1925 

by Ester Schaler 


These Tuesday nights the big news 
on the radio is Paul Whiteman’s Old 
Gold Hour, featuring a slightly tal¬ 
ented young singer, named Crosby. 
Inhabiting another portion of the air¬ 
waves is an ambitious fellow, labeled 
Rudy Vallee, blessed with a neutral 
personality and a nasal drip. Let these 
two boys fight it out as we turn to 
the theatre. 

An enjoyable musical comedy has 
just entered the portals of Broadway. 
It is called “And Now You’re In My 
Arms,” and it introduces a new song¬ 
writer, Allie Wrubel, and an engag¬ 
ing young hoofer, James Cagney. Per¬ 
haps you remember him when he was 
an understudy in the “Grand Street 
Follies” in which Aline MacMahon 
felinely imitated Gertrude Lawrence 
and Albert Carroll imitated everyone 
else, male or female, dead or alive. 

Your reviewer had the very good 
fortune in seeing “The Little Show,” 
a truly intimate revue sparked by the 
talents of Fred Allen, Romney Brent. 
Clifton Webb, and Libby Holman. 
What is most striking in this produc¬ 
tion is a song which is neither amus¬ 
ing nor forgettable. It is “Moaning 
Low” which Libby Holman sings in 
that powerfully throbbing voice of 
hers while Clifton Webb dances with 
her in mad grotesque. 

Silent Films 

Maybe I’m old fashioned but I think 
the talkies are worse than our never- 
to-be-forgotten silent films. Not only 
has the acting deteriorated, but they 
also tend to cause one to leave the 
picture houses with an earache. 

There is one pleasing addition, 
though — the cultured, ingratiating 
voice of William Powell, a long time 
silent menace, who’s currently starring 
in the Philo Vance series. 

Just a note for all your younger 
brothers and sisters. Walt Disney has 
completed another one of his film 
fantasies and has given it the very 
intriguing title of the “Skeleton 
Dance.” Although it is not as amus¬ 
ing as his past Mickey Mouse crea 
tions, it is unique and probably will 
prove top entertainment for the 
children. 


by Bert Newman 

was discovered that no such person 
existed.” 

Miss Josephine Carlton of the Edu¬ 
cational Guidance committee, had no 



Miss Josephine Carlton 

difficulty in reconstructing the period. 
She stated: “My impression of 1925 
seems to be one of a more leisurely 
tempo. Life is faster today and that’s 
reflected in the school by the loss of 
personal contact between students and 
teachers. It has been caused, I sup¬ 
pose, by the enlargement of the school 
and the great increase in the number 
of pupils. 

“But we used to have a lot of fun 
twenty-five years ago, too. I remem¬ 
ber especially the faculty parties and 
shows. One, which had the boys’ gym 
teachers dressed in pink nightshirts 
and doing a spring dance, had us roll¬ 
ing in the aisles. And of course there 
were those spaghetti dinners presided 
over by Mr. Pisani.” 

Football Crowds 

Mr. James Murray, chairman of the 
science depariTffL-nt, remembered his 
first years at Erasmus: “Sports were 
different in those days, for one thing. 
We were predominantly a football 
school and used to draw large crowds 
for all our games. I believe one 
Erasmus-Manual game drew 30,000 to 
Ebbets Field. But the other sports 
were popular, too. Basketball, base¬ 
ball, track, and even lacrosse, which 
I used to coach, all drew heavy 
support. 

“I’m really surprised at the differ¬ 
ence in the school support we get to¬ 
day from that of twenty-five years 
ago. I guess the competition for stu¬ 
dent’s leisure time these days—radio, 
television, movies, professional sports 


PAPER’S HISTORY 
COLORFUL REVIEW 

(Continued from page 3) 

found time to talk about Regents’ 
boners and the school’s pet pigeons. 

Peace arrived in 1946, and the 
school’s feelings were reflected in the 
jubilant headlines of the following 
months proclaiming Dr. McNeill’s re¬ 
turn to our school, and championships 
in basketball, track, and tennis. Never 
to be forgotten is the happy scene pic¬ 
tured on page one, showing the City 
Championship basketball team of 
1947-8 in its dressing room after de¬ 
feating Lincoln High School in its 
final game of the season. 

Also in that year, the present fac¬ 
ulty adviser, Miss Erna Fleischer, 
was given the job of running The 
Dutchman. Under her guidance, 
journalism students have continued the 
tradition of high quality writing and 
accurate reporting for which The 
Dutchman stands. 

This issue, marking the Silver 
Anniversary of your school news¬ 
paper, is another milestone in Dutch¬ 
man history. The second half of the 
twentieth century promises to bring 
the greatest advances made in the his¬ 
tory of mankind. The Dutchman, 
too, looks forward to the future. In 
the coming years, it will continue to 
help enrich the lives of students in 
this great school, as it has done in 
the past quarter-century. The Dutch¬ 
man’s past is a glorious one — its 
future holds even greater promise. 


-tends to keep him from displaying 
or feeling the old school loyalty we 
used to have.” 

Mr. Arthur Chappell, 8th term grade 
adviser, was also glad to reminisce: 
“There are a few things today which 
I miss that I’m sure would add greatly 
to school interest. Some of these are 
the lacrosse, ice hockey, and rifle teams 
which, although ranked second to foot¬ 
ball, still provided a lot of excitement. 
Another is the annual school play 
which both students and teachers used 
to present at some outside theatre. At 
that time, the students were intensely 
interested in all extra-curricular activ¬ 
ities and attended any school function 



Mr. Arthur Chappell 

whether it was a football game, a 
play, a debate, or a club meeting.” 

According to Miss Florence Ripley 
Mastin, teacher of English and poetry, 
“The essential qualities of students do 
not change, but there seems to be an 
absence of laughter these days not 
only in school but in the world as a 
whole, caused, no doubt, by the great 
tragedy through which we’ve just 
passed, and by the ominous future 
which looms before us. 

“But the past twenty-five years have 
been busy ones and I remember many 
incidents. One especially stands out in 
my mind. When I first entered Eras¬ 
mus, I wrote a poem called the ‘Old 
Gray School.’ For many years it was 
sung ii\ the chapels. During the war, 
Victor Bernstein wrote an article for 
the New Yorker in which he told of 
a visit to a G. I. camp. In the guard¬ 
house, he encountered a slightly in¬ 
toxicated soldier who proclaimed him¬ 
self a native of Brooklyn and began 



Miss Florence R. Mastin 

to sing, at the top of his voice, noth¬ 
ing less than the ‘Old Gray School.’ 
It was thus that I became probably 
the first poet whose works were sung 
—in jail.” 

These memories seem to present a 
picture of school life quite different 
from that of today. 
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Corridor Chatter 

by Nila Rous and Nancy Schatz 


We, the above-named, in order to mind everybody’*, 
business but our own, to make general nuisances of 
ourselves, to lose friends and gain enemies, and to 
take up space, do set down on paper the gleanings 
of long afternoons spent reading a quarter century’s 
worth of Campus Chatter (or DUTCHMANIA, as it 
was called). We regret the omission of names, but, 
as you wouldn’t know the people of those by-gone 
years, picture your own friends in the same situations. 
(Surprising how many of them fit, isn’t it?) 

Freshmen Forever ... One first-termite wandered 
into Dr. McNeill’s office in full gym uniform and 
asked all in sight if they knew the combination to his 
lock . . . Spotting a freshie busily engaged in dousing 
himself with some liquid, the old prof, asked him 
what the matter was. “Well, I spilled some salt on 
my pants, and they told me that sulfuric acid would 
take it off—gee whiz, where are my pants?” ... An 
English teacher, who had given the assignment “What 
I Would Do With A Million Dollars,” to a first term 
class, was a little surprised to receive a paper con¬ 
taining only a title. Catching the thought, she marked 
it “A” . . . And now, the prayer of all freshmen— 
always! 

If I should get a bit upset 

Or shocked at things around me 

I think I’d try 

Somehow to die 

Before a sophomore found me. 

Classroom Quips . . . The teacher who sarcastically 
remarked, ‘I’m sorry, but you can’t sleep in my class,” 
was a little shocked by the football player’s reply, 
“I could if you spoke lower.” . . . English teacher to 
class: “Robert Burns wrote, “To a Field Mouse.” 
Ever-present voice in back of room: “Did he get an 
answer ?” 

Here ’N’ There ... I wish I were a kangaroo 
Despite the way he prances 
I’d have a place to keep the 
things 

My girl-friend brings to 
dances. 

Daffynitions . . . Cheer of the School of Experi¬ 
ence—ouch! . . . Symmetry—where they bury dead 
people . . . Swimming Pool—a mob of people with 
water in it . . . Poise—the art of raising your eye¬ 
brows instead of the roof . . . Silence—what you 
don’t hear when you listen . . . Parasite—one who goes 
through a revolving door on someone else’s push 
. . . Scandal—something that has to be bad to be 
good. 

So Dear to Our Hearts or Again and Again and 
Again . . . Now I lay me down to sleep 

I pray the Dodgers their lead to keep 
If they should lose another game 
Please make the Cardinals do the same. 


Clublicity 

by Joan Samuels 


Ah yes, the good old days when Rudolf Valentino 
was the flappers’ dream man and Erasmus Hall fea¬ 
tured fencing for girls. . . . 

A horseback riding group, a math club, and an 
electrical society are only a few of the many clubs 
which have either become extinct in past twenty-five 
years or have served as the foundations for the clubs 
of today. If the fashions and movies of yesteryear 
seem odd, let’s take a peek at what our clubs were 
doing. . . . 

Senior Arista . . . points a finger of reproof at us 
and stresses the fact that there are only seventy-five 
members out of a school as great as ours. It is shock¬ 
ing to record that at their first meeting a dance (!) 
was suggested by one of the intellegentsia. (Hor¬ 
rors!) ... La Tertulia (the Spanish Club) will hold 
its meetings every Saturday morning. At the last 
meeting, the girls were taught the art of Spanish 
pottery while the boys practiced passionate love 
songs . . . Girls’ Fencing . . . Miss Wood, the coach 
of the team, will receive coaching instructions from 
Mr. Bartelt, the coach of the boys’ fencing team. 

The Debating Clubs . . . Next Tuesday, in chapel, 
the Senate, advised by Miss Carlton, and the Witans, 
advised by Miss Pitty, will debate on the subject: 
“Resolved, that the old building be removed from 
the quadrangle.” (You see, they had problems also!) 
as for the Dancing Club . . . the new club will meet 
every Wednesday after school. Most of the girls 
wear those cute little pink and white-checked whatche- 
macallems and a charming sight they are. Since 
clog dancing is the latest in Erasmus it will be fea¬ 
tured instead of the old fashioned aesthetic dances 
. . . The Innes Art Club . . . which now specializes 
in drawing from posed models had to give up their 
original aim of drawing from nature out of doors, due to 
the double session . . . The Ticket Committee . . . sold 
the amazing sum of four thousand three hundred and 
fifty dollars worth of tickets for the Manual-Erasmus 
game. (Boy, we ought to hide our faces.) The 
Printing Club . . . the printing of green cards, late 
slips, and book cards are some of the jobs done by 
members of the club. Visiting cards (with P.H.D. 
or any other degree after your name) are printed at 
less than a nominal fee . . . good business men I 
say . . . The Camera Club . . . wishes to announce 
that it is now in a position to take pictures of stu¬ 
dents who have to send a photograph to the college 
which they wish to attend. (You know that isn’t 
a bad idea.) 
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25 Year Grid Record Unrivaled 
Rossides, Luckman, Watt Stars 


FOOTBAll ANNALS 
LIST MANY TITLES 


The past quarter century of foot¬ 
ball has brought a host of champion¬ 
ships and a galaxy of stars to Eras¬ 
mus Hall. In those years, the Buff 
and Blue has achieved a gridiron rec¬ 
ord unequaled by the majority of high 
schools in the metropolitan area. 

In the fall of 1925, The Dutch¬ 
man’s initial year of publication, the 
football squad was sparked by the 
brilliant all-around play of Vinny Di 
Angelis, one of the most peerless ath¬ 
letes in Erasmus history. Vinnie led 
the eleven in three great campaigns as 
he copped individual scoring honors in 
the borough in ’25, ’26, and ’27. 

The year 1930 brought Paul Sulli¬ 
van to Erasmus Hall as coach of the 
football squad. In his second year as 
mentor of the gridders his team com¬ 
piled a record which has been sur¬ 
passed only once in Dutchman history 
as they went through the season un¬ 
defeated with only seven points scored 
against them. A post season game 
with Roosevelt before 25,000 fans for 
the city championship resulted in a 
scoreless tie. 

Nineteen thirty-two unveiled one of 
the finest players in the annals of high 
school, college and professional foot¬ 
ball, the redoubtable Sid Luckman. 
During Luckman’s three-year span at 



Sid Luckman 

Erasmus the football squad lost but 
one game as they won the borough 
titles in ’32, ’33, and ’34. 

Football at Erasmus Hall tapered 
off slightly until 1938, when the grid- 
men, featuring Joe Watt, took the city 
championship crown. The following 
year, the eleven went undefeated until 
the final game of the season, when a 
tough Boys High squad triumphed, 
19—12. 

Nineteen forty-one was the most 
successful season at the Old Gray 
School as the team led by Ben Rai¬ 
mondi, who later played professional 
ball, Bud North, John Bocchino, in 
whose memory the annual outstanding 
back award is presented, and Larry 
Resnick, finished the season unde¬ 
feated, untied, and unscored upon. In 
a post season clash for the city crown 
the gridders were tied by Lincoln. 

Rossides Star 

In 1944, under Coach Austin Dugan, 
Gene Rossides led the Dutchmen 
through a very successful season. 
Their only loss was to Lincoln in a 
7—6 thriller, a game where the “Babe” 
was sidelined due to injuries. This 
loss was avenged, however, as the two 
teams met in a special Bond Bowl 
game with Rossides back in action. 
Along with Rossides on the squad 
were Walt Gaily, Chuck Nelson and 
Bill Perez. 

During 1945-1946 football was not 
the sport it was in previous seasons, 
despite the efforts of players like Sy 
Gold, Leon Cohen, Sandy Markowitz, 
and Walter Boeri. 

Nineteen forty-nine brought top- 
notch football back to Erasmus as the 
“Flying Dutchmen” under Coach Joe 
Monohan captured the borough cham¬ 
pionship. The team, led by Pete 
Manus, Bill Connors, Ronnie Rainer, 
Bob Schutte, Richard Scheer, and Sam 
Rutigliano, lost only one game, as they 
dropped their opener to Tech, 26—13. 

It is the fervent hope of all Dutch¬ 
man rooters that football in future 
years will continue to meet with as 
much success as it has in the past. 


IW.D IrOLD 



Roosevelt—0; Erasmus—0 City Championship Game of 1931 


Baseball Record Enviable One; 
Versatility Gave Us Triumphs 


Miller and Zeiger 
Top-Flight Hurlers 

Baseball, the great American pas¬ 
time, although still extremely popu¬ 
lar from the player’s standpoint at 
Erasmus Hall, has lost a great deal 
of its spectator popularity since 1925. 
This decline has undoubtedly been 
caused by a disease which seems to 
have been contacted by the majority 
of Erasmians of the past decade, fallen 
school spirit. Although the teams 
from 1940 on have not lived up to 
the standards set by their more suc¬ 
cessful predecessors, there still have 
been many stars discovered on the 
Buff and Blue nines. 

Baseball at Erasmus can boast of 
one fact which cannot be claimed by 
any other sport of the “Old Gray 
School.” It was the first major ath¬ 
letic activity ever to be written up on 
the pages of The Dutchman. The 
team of the year 1925 dedicated The 
Dutchman sport pages by auspi¬ 
ciously winning the City Champion¬ 
ship behind the pitching, fielding, and 
timely hitting of football great Vinny 
DeAngelis. DeAngelis was the lead¬ 
ing hitter in the division for 1925 and 
1928 and his Public School Athletic 
League record of eight consecutive 
strikeouts, made in 1928, has never 
been broken. Another illustrious mem¬ 
ber of the nine of that season was 
Jack Lord, another member of the 
football squad. Continuing to attract 
players who were outstanding on the 
gridiron as well as on the diamond, 
the Erasmus nine was a major factor 


in PSAL baseball, winning either a 
division or borough championship for 
nine years in a row. 

In 1936 baseball ceased to attract 
gridsters and began to capture men 
from the hardwood. First of the 
basketeers to make a name for him¬ 
self on the diamond was diminutive 
Eddie Elders, who played from 1936 
through 1938. It was at this time 
that baseball began to hit the skids. 
This is no reflection on Eddie, how¬ 
ever, for he played stellar ball. When 
Eddie graduated the sport was really 
“feelin’ mighty low” as the saying 
goes. It was not until 1944 that things 
began to pick up again. It was at 
this time that Herb Cohen, who was 
slated to become one of the better 
pitchers of history, matriculated at 
Erasmus. The following year big 
Dick Zeiger donned the flannels fo^ 
the Buff and Blue. Dick was soon to 
be rated one of the fastest and most 
feared men in high school baseball. 
In 1947, he pitched three no-hit, no¬ 
run games and was chosen as a mem¬ 
ber of the all-city squad. Another 
member of the Erasmus and all-city 
squads that year was Lou DeAngelis, 
nephew of the illustrious Vinny. Dur¬ 
ing the 1949 season, the Dutchmen 
once again reached the top of their 
division only to be defeated in the 
quarter finals by Grover Cleveland 
again. Among the members of that 
squad were “Red” Miller, another 
pitcher of no-hit fame, and basketeer 
Johnny Rucker who clouted the ball 
throughout the season at a sensational 
.469 clip. 


SPORTS HISTORY 
PROVIDESTHRILLS 

GraduatesSuccessful 

InAthleticEndeavors 


Basketball Most Popular Sport; 
Coaches, Tearns, Brought Fame 



Lou DeAngelis, All City, 1947, slides into 3rd base against St. John’s 


1931 Championship Game 


The tradition of Erasmus Hall in 
athletics, and especially in football, 
may be seen in the following article 
describing the city championship foot¬ 
ball game in December of 1931. 
Played before 25,000 people, it is typi¬ 
cal of the enthusiasm then prevailing 
in our school, a spirit which we are 
now attempting to regain. 

“An aroused Erasmus Hall eleven 
and a strong Roosevelt team clashed 
at Ebbets Field last Saturday, for 
charity, in one of the hardest fought 
football games ever witnessed in New 


York City. The city championship 
was at stake and both teams fought 
tooth and nail for the victory, but 
neither was able to score, although 
each seriously threatened the other’s 
goal line once, in the course of the 
afternoon. A crowd of 25,000 saw 
the game and most of the people went 
home fully satisfied with the scoreless 
tie. 

Roosevelt Strong 

“With two of its backfield stars, 
captain Joe Ricca and Harold Ott, not 
in the best of condition and forced to 
leave the game early, the Buff and 
Blue team had to fight harder than 
ever to maintain a pace equal to the 
one set by Roosevelt’s eleven. 


Thrills of a Lifetime—Vinny De 
Angelis striking out eight men in suc¬ 
cession. . . . Howie Jones scoring every 
point for Erasmus in the Dickson 
Track Meet. . . . Sid Luckman prac¬ 
tically defeating seventeen of twenty- 
one opponents single-handedly over a 
three-year period. . . . Mike Priano 
capturing the national junior freestyle 
championship in 1938. . . . The final 
minutes of the 1941 Boys High game 
when the Buff and Blue scored, there¬ 
by completing their only undefeated, 
untied and unscored upon season. . . . 
Dick Zeiger’s third no-hitter of the 
1947 season. . . . A1 Roth’s set-shot, 
which broke a 44 —44 deadlock in the 
Port Richmond game of 1948. . . . 
The sensational Erasmus play in the 
third quarter of the 1948 finals, when 
we held Lincoln to but one point. . . . 
Ronnie Rainer’s stumbling touchdown 
run in the 1949 Manual game. . . 
Johnny Rucker’s left-hand hook shot 
that tied the score of the Commerce 
game at 56-all with thirty seconds 
remaining. 

Queries—What has become of the 
tremendous crowds that used to attend 
the Erasmus-Manual games ?????? 
Where has the school spirit for which 
Erasmians are noted disappeared to 
during the past ten years ?????? 

Short Sport Shots—Jerry Fleisch- 
man, all-time, all-star, sparkplugging 
pro Philadelphia Warriors. . . . For¬ 
mer star basketeer Jerry Bush’s Uni¬ 
versity of Toledo squad one of mid¬ 
west basketball powerhouses. . . . 
Baseball alumnus Herb Cohen now 
pitching for Class D farm club of the 
New York Giants. . . . Natator Bernie 
Kahn great success at Michigan State 
University. . . . Tracksters Ira Kap¬ 
lan and Hartley Lewis are members 
of Emil Von Elling’s talented New 
AY.k University squad. Kaplan is one 
of the top sprinters in the nation. . . . 
Poll of fans reveals that basketball 
has become most popular sport since 
1936. . . . Former tennis ace Sid 
Schwartz now seeded twelfth among 
all United States amateurs. . . . He 
attends the University of Miami. . . . 


JONES AND KAPLAN 
TRACK STANDOUTS; 
SET SPRINTS MARKS 

Although it is one of the little- 
known and less popular sports at 
Erasmus Hall, track has produced 
some of the best athletes of the last 
quarter-century. First among these 
was the runner picked by the three 
track coaches as one of the greatest 
in Erasmus history, Howie Jones. His 
220-yard dash mark of 21.8 seconds, 
made in 1928, stood for over twenty 
years until broken by the great Jim 
Conway of Boys High. He also 
gained track immortality by scoring 
every Erasmus point in the Columbia 
Invitational Meet of the same year. 
Leading cross-country man in the city 
during 1929 was Erasmus’ own Dave 
Twomey. Among the other outstand 
ing harriers of 1929, ’30, and ’31 were 
Dan O’Leary and Dick McManus, two 
of the finest cross-country men ever 
to run for the Buff and Blue. 
Sparked by Buddy Allen, Abbie Bern¬ 
stein, and A1 Small, the squad cap¬ 
tured the coveted Dickson Meet Cham¬ 
pionship, beating the finest high 
school squads from along the eastern 
seaboard. The next thirteen years’ 
teams, although not exhibiting the 
greatness essential to championship 
teams, made good showings against 
stronger opposition. In 1946, with Ira 
Kaplan, N. Y. U.’s great sprinter, 
Frank Brooks, and Hartley Lewis as 
its mainstays and ably coached by Mr. 
Battell, the squad captured top honors 
in the city. Ron Berman, Eric Kan- 
del, Dick Otten, and Bernie Danuff 
were the others who aided in the win¬ 
ning of the championship. Since .1946, 
track at Erasmus has not been up to 
par although the presence of such 
luminaries as Berman, Kandel, Pete 
Manus, Marty Sachs, Roger Lewis, 
and Carl Baylis has kept the team 
from dropping out altogether. 


In the past twenty-five years, no 
sport in Erasmus Hall has provided 
as many thrills and produced as many 
stars as basketball. Prior to 1937, 
basketball, with the center jump rule, 
limited substitutions, and possession 
offenses, was not the sport we know 
today. It was an oddity for a quin¬ 
tet to score more than thirty points 
in a contest and high scorers were vir¬ 
tually unheard of. Basketball came 
into its own at Erasmus with the 
elimination and revision of these old 
rules and the coming of A1 Badain. 



Jerry Fleishman 

In 1937 basketball reached cham¬ 
pionship heights for the first time since 
the debut of The Dutchman. The 
team, led by Tommy Baer, who later 
starred at St. John’s, and Eddie 
Ehlers, two of the school’s best, took 
the division crown but bowed to Ham¬ 
ilton for the borough crown. 


MERMEN’S FEATS 
P.S.A.L S BEST 

Swimming, one of the least known 
of all Erasmus sports, has produced 
some of the best records in Buff and 
Blue history. During the fifteen-year 
period from 1925-1940, the team cap¬ 
tured thirteen borough championships, 
ten city championships and held five 
to ten individual national AAU titles. 
This is a record which has never been 
approached by any other high school 
team. During the last four years of 
this great era, the greatest swimmer 
in Dutchman history sparkplugged the 
team. He was Mike Priano, four 
times national junior free-style cham¬ 
pion and undefeated in varsity com¬ 
petition throughout his stay at Eras¬ 
mus. With his graduation, the “Old 
Gray School” lost one of its greatest 
competitors. Next man to win na 
tional acclaim while still an Erasmus 
student was backstroker Bernie Kahn. 
While in his senior year he tied the 
national backstroke record in a trial 
heat of the city championship meet. 
In the course of the last few seasons, 
although the natators have broken 
even they are still waiting to win one 
more for the coach. 


Although the quintet of 1939 fin¬ 
ished second in the division, they did 
succeed, however, in breaking the 37- 
game victory skein which the Black 
and Gold of Madison had compiled. 
Prominent members of this squad were 
Lenny Doctor, of St. John’s fame, and 
Coach Badain’s all-time great, Jerry 
Fleishman. 

After a mediocre season in 1942 the 
hoopsters came back in ’43 to just 
miss in a gallant try for the city title. 
This aggregation was sparked by 
Sherry Marshall, Sy Sobel, and Red 
Dinnes. 

The next six seasons stand out as 
the highlight of basketball competi¬ 
tion for the past quarter century at 
Erasmus Hall. Turning out some of 
the finest teams in the city, Coach 
Badain has made Erasmus Hall syn¬ 
onymous with outstanding basketball. 
With such players as A1 Sharenow, 
Sparky Smith, Mason Benson, for¬ 
merly of C. C. N. Y., Burt Alpert, 
Chuck Stewart of Rhode Island State, 
Ronnie Nadel, A1 Roth, and Herb 
Cohen of the City College “Wonder 
Team,” Billy Behrens, John Rucker, 
Whitey Levy, and Hank Bezozo, 1944 
to 1950 has been a “Golden Era” for 
basketball at the Old Gray School. 

Led by Sharenow, Benson, and 
Smith the ’44-’45 squad missed the city 
championship as they were eliminated 
in the quarter-finals by Newtown, 
36—33. 

Smith, Nadel Star 

The following year, however, the 
Buff and Blue went all the way to the 
final, only to be beaten in a hectic fray 
by Benjamin Franklin. The outcome 
was in doubt until the last few minutes 
when Zeke Sinicola broke the game 
wide open. Sparky Smith and Ron¬ 
nie Nadel sparkplugged the eagers 
throughout the entire season. 

It was in the 1947-48 campaign that 
basketball at Erasmus reached its pin¬ 
nacle of success. The city champion¬ 
ship crown was annexed by the Dutch¬ 
man quintet which featured the play 
of A1 Roth, Hank Bezozo, Billy 
Behrens, Chuck Stewart, and Herb 
Cohen. The outstanding feature of 
the tournament was the brilliant dis- 
nlay of teamwork on the part of the 
Erasmians, especially in the second 
half of the final game with Lincoln. 

The ’48-’49 season was a rebuilding 
year for the “Fox,” and rebuild he 
did—the following year he came up 
with the best quintet he’s ever had. 
Undefeated in league play the quintet 
met defeat for the first time as they 
were toppled by a rugged Commerce 
five in the second round of the 
P.S.A.L. playoffs. With Johnny 
Rucker, Eddie Lehman, Hal Weitz, 
Larry Wilkov, Ted Elsberg, and Don 
Cramer the team possessed height, 
speed, accuracy, and cleverness. With 
this quintet standing out as the finest 
team in Erasmus history it is a fitting 
end to the first twenty-five years of 
Dutchman sports coverage. 


Girl Sports Highly Successful; 
Teachers Recall Experiences 



(L) Miss Grace L. Corey 
(R) Miss Anne McGlue 

Miss Grace L. Corey, our adminis¬ 
trative assistant, graciously found time 
to fit me into her busy schedule. Al¬ 
though we were constantly interrupted, 
I still was able to find out that in 1925 
Miss Corey, then a social studies 
teacher, was the adviser of her first 
grade. “A wonderful one,” she added. 

She has always made sure to attend 
the annual girls’ hockey dinner. This 
interest in athletics dates back to her 
student days at Erasmus Hall when 
she and Miss Anne McGlue, now 
chairman of the Girls’ Health Educa¬ 
tion department, used to play hockey 
together in Prospect Park, garbed in 
flowing skirts and middy blouses. 


When I spoke to Miss McGlue, she 
informed me that in 1925, while she 
was in charge of sports here, the pool 
and Gym 425 were added to the facil¬ 
ities of the Health Education depart¬ 
ment. The same year, twenty girls 
were picked out of the large group of 
hockey enthusiasts, to learn the tech¬ 
niques of hockey from an English in¬ 
structor who later remarked that Eras¬ 
mus Hall girls were the best in the 
city. 

Some of her athletes at the time 
were Nell Fay, in whose memory an 
award is given every year to the out¬ 
standing girl in each graduating class; 
Maud McGrath, now principal of an 
elementary school; and Mrs. Helen 
Reader, a teacher at Erasmus Hall. 
Miss McGlue claims that like Maud, 
Nell, and Mrs. Reader, most 4 of her 
athletes are all-around girls. 

Both Miss Corey and Miss McGlue, 
who heads the Leaders Club, have al¬ 
ways given their support to the ex¬ 
tensive program of girls’ sports at 
Erasmus Hall. Miss McGlue stated 
that not only sportsmanship and physi¬ 
cal prowess are gained on the playing 
field, but honor and integrity, too. 
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THE DUTCHMAN 


May 1, 1950 


A Quarter Century As Told In Dutchman 


EXCERPTS PICTURE 
PAPER S FOUNDING 

The following excerpts from The 
Dutchman of 25 years ago give us 
a good picture of our school in those 
days. They also serve to describe the 
birth of this paper, and are typical of 
the articles then appearing in its 
columns. 

Taken from the editorial pages of 
the first edition, the following story 
was headed “An Introduction and 
An Appeal.” 

“The Journalism classes of the 
Spring term of 1925 are presenting to 
the faculty and the student body of 
Erasmus Hall High School, The 
Dutchman, a weekly paper. As pio¬ 
neers in the establishment of a weekly 
paper for Erasmus, the Journalism 
classes are undertaking a formidable 
task. The success of our project does 
not depend wholly on us. With the 
proper backing of our fellow Eras 
mians, we hope to lay the foundations 
of a lasting institution in our com¬ 
munity. 

“Until now, we have been dependent 
upon a monthly magazine to supply 
us with news that has already run 
through the school by word of mouth. 
In order to supply a source of live, 
up-to-the-minute news, it is necessary 
to have a paper that will devote itself 
entirely to the gathering and presen¬ 
tation of all that will interest students. 

“Girls and fellows, let us make a 
direct appeal for your wholehearted 
support. With it, we can promise an 
interesting, amusing, weekly paper 
that you will look forward to with 


FACULTY MEMRERS 
HELP RUN PAPER 

(Continued from page 3) 
formal relationship between staff and 
faculty adviser and trains the students 
to know what is suitable for high 
school publication. “I enjoy my work 
on The Dutchman very much, ,, she 
declared, “because it is a challenge to 
me as an English teacher. I try to 
help the students to grow in journal¬ 
istic ability and to learn how to assume 
important responsibility. Most of all 
I derive a great deal of pleasure from 
working together with my staffs, 
which have always cooperated to the 
fullest extent.” 

Mr. Isidor Lerner, business adviser 
of Dutchman for seven years, tak¬ 
ing care of circulation, advertising and 
financial affairs, admits that the job 
can be a bewildering one. “However,” 
he said, “it is not difficult, if one does 
the job systematically.” 

Dr. A. Barnet Langdale, Chairman 
of the English Department, in con¬ 
gratulating The Dutchman on its 
twenty-fifth anniversary, said, “The 
regular first and second place ratings 
won by The Dutchman in national 
competition speak for the ability of 
staff and adviser. The English De¬ 
partment unites in a tribute to the 
present faculty adviser, Miss Erna 
Fleischer, under whose leadership The 
Dutchman has lived up to the best 
ideals of the American press.” 


eagerness. Show your ‘Erasmus 
Spirit’ and read The Dutchman.” 

The same page contained a column 
entitled “Laffadontia.” Students who 
think the present generation has a 
monopoly on “jive talk” can learn 
a few lessons by reading it. 

“In dishing out The Dutchman 
premier number, we wish to nail on 
your minds, that after digging through 
the history of days gone by, we find 
that it repeats with the gay wagons 
of today. 

“It may sound like Donkey Dust 
when we tell you this, but after you 
let your glimmers smear the pages 
up, you will say to yourself that this 
paper, The Dutchman, is no dub 
after all. 

“We discovered that many years 
ago, a great many people came across 
on the Mayflower. But now, in our 
own grand and glorious age, we use 
more suitable names, such as Ford, 
Dodge, and the like. 

“In 1776, we noticed that they 
boasted of a midnite ride of a gink 
named Paul Revere. If a simp of 
today goes out on a midnite ride and 
gets nabbed, he’s arrested and thrown 
into the cooler. 

“In slipping the brakes on, we would 
advise all Erasmians to buy The 
Dutchman if they have the jack; and 
have a history of their own.” 

The same column had the following 
item, which, we presume, needs no 
explanation. 

“‘How’s your math?’ she asked. 

“‘Good,’ he replied. ‘How’s your 
anatomy?’ 

“ ‘I think you’re horrid!’ she ex¬ 
claimed.” 

In a more serious vein, the first 
edition featured this article under 
the headline, “How the Dutchman 
Came To Be.” 

“Journalism is, as you know, a new 
course, started last term by Mr. Earle. 
This term the class which numbers 
some twenty odd, is composed mainly 


of seventh and eighth termers. The | distribution which is well nigh invalu- 
first weeks of the term were spent in able. Moreover, it is a fine thing that 


studying and practicing the theories of 
news gathering and news writing. 
When later, the question of publishing 
some sort of paper came up, enthu¬ 
siasm was great and ambition high. 
The class decided that the only way 
to learn was through experience. 
Competition writing of various arti¬ 
cles followed to determine the merit 
of each budding ‘journalist.’ After 
that, elections were held to select the 
three people to hold the highest offices, 
i.e., editor, managing editor, and busi¬ 
ness manager, who, with the faculty 
adviser, Mr. Earle, comprise the 
executive board. 

In the last issue of the term, The 
Dutchman printed a letter from Dr. 
J. Herbert Low, then principal. 

“At the close of the term I want 
to offer my congratulations to the edi¬ 
torial staff of The Dutchman for 
the exceeding success of the publica¬ 
tion. I could not believe when the 
experiment was started that the re¬ 
sults would be so instantaneously note¬ 
worthy. The movement is so young 
that I have not yet myself quite sensed 
the possibilities of advertising school 
prospects and school needs, but I am 
gradually becoming aware that we, 
all of us, have here an organ of news 


young people can show such initiative, 
such executive spirit, and such 
marked business ability. All that is 
an education in itself, and my per¬ 
sonal congratulations are due to Mr. 
Earle for the thought which founded 
the class in Journalism and for the 
husky young offspring of that thought, 
The Dutchman. From what I have 
heard outside, this new-born paper has 
already received the congratulations of 
the most prominent New York dailies. 
This is an augury of things to come.” 


DUTCHMAN STAFF 
REPELS GREMLINS 


SECRETARIAL 

Eschool 


Outstanding Secretarial Training 
on the professional level. Emi¬ 
nent educators headed by former 
Director of Secretarial Edu¬ 
cation, United States Army. 
Unusual placement contacts. 
Girls only. Established 64 years. 
Catalogue H. 

Visit, write et Htepkeae for catalog. 

24 SIDNEY PLACE “ft. BKLYN, N.Y. 

I'/, blocks fern l«. Hall (Min 4-0793 


ALUMNI GAIN FAME 
IN VARIED FIELDS 

(Continued from page 3) 
formerly connected with the New 
York State Department of Informa¬ 
tion, is now the head of the Associ¬ 
ated Hospital Service of New York 
and Mary Dillon is president of the 
Brooklyn Union Gas Company. 

Graduates of our school can also be 
found in government and in politics. 
Among the more illustrious is Gene¬ 
vieve B. Earle, member of the City 
Council. Few‘people know that ex¬ 
actress Helen Gahagan Douglas, Con¬ 
gresswoman from California, is a na¬ 
tive New Yorker and considers 
Erasmus Hall her Alma Mater. 

Twenty-five years hence, a Fiftieth 
Anniversary issue of The Dutchman 
will appear. It will probably contain 
an article similar to this. Will your 
name be among those listed as alumni 
who have attained success? 


L"-* 
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PARADE FEATURES 
FLATRUSH DAYS” 


In order to highlight the Flatbush 
Shopping Center, “Flatbush Days” 
featured huge sales in the shops along 
Flatbush Avenue. The Flatbush Ave¬ 
nue Merchants Association sponsored 
the days of Friday, April 21, and 
Saturday, April 22. 

Clara Bow, “It” girl of the 1920’s, 

Eleanor Holm Rose, Sid Luckman, 

Waite Hoyt, and Gene Rossides, all 
graduates of our school, acted as hon¬ 
orary chairmen. 

Irwin Barnett, Sports Editor of 
The Dutchman, was drum major of. 
the Erasmus Hall High School Band | quintet 
which led the parade, spearheading the | Dutchman annals 
celebration. 


While carrying out their time- 
honored tradition of efficiency last 
week, The Dutchman staff discov¬ 
ered that whereas an eight-page issue 
was to be published, because of the 
activity of office gremlins there were 
only seven pages of copy. In the face 
of this crisis, these budding journal¬ 
ists did not waver. Our adviser, with 
a crack of her office whip, imbued five 
of the staff members with such burn 
ing enthusiasm that they charged into 
the library with a cry of “Do or die 
for Dutchman!” 

Feverishly they snatched up old 
Dutchman copies and set to work. 
But suddenly, they heard the cry of 
doom—a fire drill. With the honesty 
of true Dutchmanites they stifled the 
urge to hide in a back room and 
wearily trudged out into the street. 
But this gallant Dutchman five did 
not give up. At the recall they 
hastened back to the library, only to 
find that the two females of the party 
had disappeared. Investigation found 
them locked out on the back steps 
vigorously banging away to no avail 
at a sound-proof door. After their 
rescue they continued their work and 
disaster narrowly averted. 

The achievement of this mighty 
will probably go down in 
as one of the 

“greats” of all time. 


WE, TOO, TAKE PRIDE 
IN THE DUTCHMAN 

(Continued from page 3) 

1946. Each of them contributed his 
share to make The Dutchman the 
success it is today, with Miss Fleischer 
adding a modern touch to the typog¬ 
raphy and layout. 

Indeed, it required a great deal of 
effort on the part of these faculty 
advisers to hustle the student staff so 
as to make certain that The Dutch 
man was issued on its publication date. 
And The Dutchman has always been 
on time, despite many anxious mo¬ 
ments undergone by everyone, includ¬ 
ing The Alpert Press staff. Linotype 
operators, proof readers, compositors, 
and pressmen were ever alert to the 
needs of The Dutchman. Why not? 
They have seen it grow since its in 
ception so that now they think of The 
Dutchman as their very own. They 
read the items with interest equal to 
that displayed by the students. They 
thrill to the success of the school on 
the sports field. Today The Dutch¬ 
man has become a tradition—a part 
of The Alpert Press. We salute The 
Dutchman upon its 25th anniversary! 


LONG ISLAND UNIVERSITY 

-★- offers -★- 

JUNE GRADUATES 

an unusual opportunity to prepare for 
professions or business in a wide range 
of degree courses, in small classes and 
under a highly trained faculty. 

• 

June graduates can enter July 3 and in 
9 weeks complete Freshman English and 
History. Fall term begins September 21. 

• 

Tuitton costs are moderate. 

• 

It is located in downtown Brooklyn con¬ 
venient to all subways. 

• 

Apply at once to Admissions Secretary, 
380 Pearl Street, Brooklyn. Telephone 
TRiangle 5-6211. 


¥ 


MAIL 

ORDER 

ONLY 


HI-LO 

collapsible 
Ball Point Pen 
and Pencil Set! 

A NEW Creation 
A new twist for those won¬ 
derful writers, the ball pen 
and matching pencil! In 
highly polished gold color, 
they’re streamlined to fold up 
when not in use ... fit just 
about anywhere—even attach 
to your favorite bracelet or 
lapel pin. A handsome, handy 
pair, gift boxed. 

only $1 postpaid 

Beaded Key Chain Included 

Satisfaction Guaranteed — or Money 
Promptly Refunded. 

RITE CO. (Dept. E) 

Box 755 

Brooklyn I, N. Y. 


Portfolios will be accepted no 
later than May 27, 1950. 
For further information 
see your Art Department 
Chairman or write to: 

CARTOONISTS and 
ILLUSTRATORS school 

245 E. 23rd St., N. Y. 10 


LEONARD LEAVITT 

Teacher, Instrumentalist, Composer 

Individual instruction in 
Clarinet, Saxophone and Reed-Doubles 

Class instruction in the 
Modern Sax Section 


Box 252 
RADIO CITY 
New York, N. Y. 


Studio or Home 

GL 5-5637 

7-9 P.M. 


JUILLIARD SCHOOL OF MUSIC 

William Sc human, President 

JUILLIARD SUMMER SCHOOL 

Robert Hufstader, Director 

July 3 to August 11, 1950 

HIGH SCHOOL DEPARTMENT 

Complete instruction in all branches of Music 
specially designed for high school students 
Please ’phone or write for Summer High School catalog 

JUILLIARD SUMMER SCHOOL 

120 CLAREMONT AVENUE, NEW YORK 27 (Manhattan — MO 3 - 7200 


WALTER HERVEY JUNIOR COLLEGE 

^earu cutd fo* <x lateen- 

Two-year course — college credit. Unique work-study 
plan. Alternate 3-month periods of classroom study 
and full-time salaried work in business and industry. 

CO-EDUCATIONAL 

LIBERAL ARTS • BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION • MERCHANDISING • RADIO 
TELEVISION • SECRETARIAL SCIENCE • ACCOUNTING • REFRIGERATION 

Request Illustrated Booklet C 

15 W. 63 St., New York 23, N. Y. • ENdicott 2-8117 


TUTOR 

Emphasis on scientific study, 
techniques and test taking. 

Call BU 2 - 6875 


MATH CLINIC 

Regents Review 

Under the Supervision of 

MR. LESTER ROSENTHAL 

Licensed Math Teacher . 20 Years Experience 

• Tutoring in All Subjects 
Academic & Commercial 

• Free Typewriting Instruction 

Aitelpljt Utility (Center 

DIVISION OF ADELPHI SCHOOL OF BUSINESS 
939 KINGS HIGHWAY 

Opposite the Kingsway Theatre 

DEWEY 9-9899 


MATH TUTOR 

Private Instructions 
Excellent Results 
Licensed Teacher 
MRS. R. KRONGELB 
Expert All Branches of Mathematics 
Phone UL 4-2665 


for BUSINESS CAREERS 


An up-to-date system of Business Training preparing for life-long careers in Business. 

SECRETARIAL • ACCOUNTING • INTERNATIONAL TRADE 

ALSO SPANISH STENOGRAPHY AND CONVERSATIONAL SPANISH 
Registered and Approved by N. Y. State Dept, of Education 
FREE Placement Service * Bulletin on Request 
Day and Evening * Established 1853 • E. C. Gaines, A.B., Pres. 

441 LEXINGTON AVENUE (44th Street) NEW YORK • MU 2-3527 


A Sut-vvHHfut Caree r Auraitn You! 


WHITMAN 

Oo/voc/ 


Interior Display • Window Display 


.INTERIOR DECORATION 
and 

DESIGN 


Upholstery 


Drapery Making 


Course* ore held in one of New York’s finest mansions, in the heart nf the city, overlook 
mg the Hudson River The Building itself serves as on ideal setting for rlassroom ana 
workshop practices with students creatively designing o* redecorating complete interiors. 

The WHITMAN COURSES skillfully blend theory and practice to assure students en¬ 
viable positions in the Decoration and Design field. The school is accessible to lead¬ 
ing suppliers of decorative fabrics, papers, and carpets . and to the World of Art. 

The WHITMAN SCHOOL Placement Service lends itself as the source of talent tor many of 
America’s leading architectural and interior decoration firms Approved For Veterans. 

CLASSES BEGIN FEB., JUNE and SEPT. Writ© for FREE illustrated booklet now. 

170 RIVERSIDE DRIVE » NEW YORK 24, H. Y. » TRafalgar 3-1200 


Learn Aircraft Design or Main¬ 
tenance to prepare yourself for the 
top aeronautical jobs of tomorrow. 

Know airplanes- inside and out! 

Study jet engines., electronics., 
engineering drafting., other up-to- * 
the-minute trends in aviation. They’re ^ ^ 
all part of your 2 or 2V2-yeai Air 
Age education at world famous (Casey Jones) Academy of o x J’' v ' / 
Aeronautics— An Institution of Higher Education. 

Aircraft Design and Construction 


ij * r * 


Choose DAY or EVENING Courses 


OR 


Aircraft Mechanics and Maintenance 


PREPARE FOR YOUR FUTURE IN THE INDUSTRY WITH A FUTURE! 

WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOG ‘A” 


ACADEMY of AERONAUTICS 

"AT THE "HUB OF WORLD AVIATION" 


LA GUARDIA AIRPORT, N. Y. 
HAvemeyer 9-6600 4s 


LEARN TO OOQG 

Complete Course *10 

“Come-when-you-can” Plan 

Ideiphi business school 

933-939 KINGS HIGHWAY 

at Coney Island Ave. • DE 9-9899 


Prof. Maurice Simon's 

Tutoring Service 

French—Spanish—German 
Latin—Italian 

505 Lincoln Place 

Brooklyn 16, N.Y. 


ooitt 

(your next dtefr 7 


Your High School Diploma is a priceless 
possession. It enables you to continue your 
education and to acquire the specialized know¬ 
ledge required for business success. Plan 
wisely . . . first determine which career is best 
suited to your abilities, then choose the tech¬ 
nical preparation you need to attain your goal. 

Consult your High School Advisers 


BULLETIN ON REQUEST 
Write, telephone BArclay 7-8200 or visit 

PACE COLLEGE 

225 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 7 r NEW YORK 
(Opposite City Hall Park) 
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DRUM TWIRLS 3-0 NO-HITTER, WHIFFS THIRTEEN 


TENNIS HOPES REST 
ON 49 EETTERMEN 


The phenomenal Jimmy Thomp¬ 
kins, an abundance of returning let- 
termen, a few hustling newcomers, 
and a coach with plenty of “court 
savvy” make the 1950 tennis squad 
a strong contender for borough and 
city titles once again. 

Losing but one match in two 
seasons of interscholastic competi¬ 
tion, Thompkins with his booming 
service and unmatched swiftness has 
already gained various tournament 
victories. He presently holds both 
the Open and Closed Junior Singles 
titles of the American Tennis Asso¬ 
ciation in New York, and shares the 
Sunnyside Doubles Championship 
with former teammate Maynard 
Driver. Jimmy, having shown fine 
early season form, is expected to 
top all opponents this season. 

Veterans Formidable 

Three hard stroking, dependable 
veterans, Bernie Schwartz, Sandy 
Schaeffer and Ed Yeaker, appear to 
be the most promising candidates 
for the three remaining singles 
berths. All three boys in addition 
to Dave Klingsberg, who has formed 
a neat doubles combination with 
Howie Greenberg, were members of 
last year’s squad which captured the 
Brooklyn championship for the 
third successive year for the Buff 
and Blue. This team barely missed 
annexing the city crown in a hotly 
contested match with DeWitt Clin¬ 
ton. 

The squad’s rookies, some of 
whom may see action this spring, 
include Chuck Kanzer, Morty Silver, 
Jonas Bohrer and versatile hoopsters 
Jerry Benson and Keith Jampolis. 


JOE HONAN’S GEOVE 
IS INDESPENSAREE 


Those complete splits of first 
baseman Joe Honan are real crowd 
pleasers. The word crowd is used 
questionably . . . High school base¬ 
ball invariably follows the same 
pattern—a baserunner, an attempted 
steal, and a prayer for the next 180 
feet. Hits are infrequent enough, 
but a bingle almost automatically 
means a man in scoring position 
within a couple of pitches. Are the 
flingers ahead of the swingers? . . . 
As is to be expected, errors are pro¬ 
fuse . . . there’s still plenty of ac¬ 
tion . . . Leigh Neier is no Yogi. 
The Dutchman backstop possesses 
a sturdy arm. Pilfered bases can 
more likely be traced to a pitcher’s 
carelessness. Neier is not afraid to 
cut loose . . . Portsider Lenny Rob¬ 
erts, who bats in worse fashion than 
Preacher Roe and fields his position 
like nobody we’ve ever seen, brings 
out the ulcers in a coach and the 
smiles on the fans. Against St. 
Augustine, a dribbler to the right 
of first forced the young man to 
hustle. Instead of covering first, the 
play found him determinedly back¬ 
ing up his catcher while Honan beat 
the runner with a sliding putout. 
He then walked to the bench con¬ 
tented, but discovered there were 
only two out. Shades of Rube 
Waddell! 


A1 Badain, who replaces Milton 
Huppert as tennis coach, is better 
known for producing top-flight 
quintets, but was also at the helm 
of the only net squad in the school’s 
history ever to gain a City Cham¬ 
pionship. 


Zonner Has Fine Repertoire; 
Neier Big Bat, Big Target 

by Norman Kohn 


In his second year, since resuming 
the baseball coaching duties, Austin 
Dugan faces the imposing task of 
rallying his young and spirited 
charges to the defense of the Brook¬ 
lyn Division II crown. With very 
few of last year’s regulars return¬ 
ing, the burden will rest heavily 
upon the team’s battery, which suf¬ 
fered least by graduation. 

The mound staff is headed by Bill 





Bill Zonner 


Zonner, the lanky 6 ft. 4 in. right¬ 
hander. Last year Bill was the sec¬ 
ond line chucker to Red Miller, who, 
during the season, racked up three 
no-hitters to his credit. These two 
did the lion’s share of work in 
pitching the club to the title. 

Bill, who many remember pictur¬ 
esquely dunking the ball in the pre¬ 
game warmups during the basketball 
season, was not always a pitcher. 
He was primarily a first baseman 
until Lenny Morris, a little known, 
but strongly felt figure on the Eras¬ 
mus baseball scene, converted him 
into a hurler. 

Won Kiwanis Crown 

After playing on several small 
sandlot teams, Bill joined the Maple- 
ton Daytons, an outfit in the Ki¬ 
wanis and Shore Parkway Leagues. 
Coached by Lenny Morris, the team, 
which was composed virtually of the 
entire Buff and Blue varsity, went 
on to win the Brooklyn Kiwanis 
championship. 

Like many other young pitchers, 
Zonner can be magnificent for a 


few outings and blow sky high in the 
next. Lately, however, he has been 
able to control his best pitch, the 
fast ball. Bill also possesses a 
wicked hook and a fine drop, which 
he mixes with his fast one to baffle 
the opposing batters. 

At the receiving end of Bill Zon- 
ner’s deliveries is Erasmus Hall’s 
answer to Yogi Berra, Leigh Neier. 



Leigh Neier 


Seeing no actual service last sea¬ 
son, because of the presence of the 
older and more experienced Willie 
Michaels and Jerry Chapman, Leigh 
is expected to be a great asset this 
year. 

Good Hit and Field 

Deceiving because of his stocky 
appearance, Leigh, who is 5ft. 9 in. 
and weighs 190 lbs., is a bundle of 
fire when he dons the catcher’s 
regalia. Possessing a good arm, 
Leigh draws the respect of even the 
fastest base runners. 

What makes this powerful re¬ 
ceiver so valuable is not only his 
strength afield, but his big bat. 
Leigh has the ability to hit the long 
ball and get those important extra¬ 
base knocks. 

Both Bill and Leigh feel strongly 
that this year’s team has an excel¬ 
lent chance to retain the division 
crown. As Bill put it, “This club 
has more spirit and hustle than any 
I’ve seen in a long time. If noth¬ 
ing goes .wrong and no one gets hurt 
I think we can repeat.” 


COMING 9 ROUND THE MOUNTAIN 



Picking up where he left off last year, John Rucker rounds first after 
lining a single to center. Dutchmen lost 11—6 to Cleveland, anyway. 


SPORTSLANTS 

by Len Chabrowe 


A brisk wind accompanied the few curious spec¬ 
tators who arose at an unearthly hour one Spring 
morning to take a gander at the Jack Kranfbrs, 
Pancho Gonzales, and Bobby Riggs of Erasmus Hall’s 
1950 tennis team. Jimmy Thompkins and Co. were 
engaged in the season’s first outdoor practice session 
when a yawning newspaperman approached a familiar 
sports figure, clad in a gray topcoat buttoned to the 
limit and a hat which matched. The latter’s keen 
sense of analysis was sufficient to tell him the re¬ 
porter’s motive for such extraordinary bravery—a 
dire need for a story. All the attention seemed to 
be centered about the Dutchmen’s fleet Negro star, w T ho was indulging 
in a match with a former Buff and Blue and Brooklyn College tennis 
mainstay. With the exception of Jampolis, the other stalwarts were 
busy on neighboring courts eliminating each other’s possibilities of mak¬ 
ing the eight man squad. Keith was sitting this round out after having 
had trouble loosening up in the chilly weather. 

“Not much this year,” the gray clad figure surmised. “Thompkins 
is the only sensation on the team.” 

The newspapermen wondered if pessimism had prompted such a 
statement. He queried, “What about Schwartz, Schaeffer, and Yeaker 
(holdovers from last year’s borough championship squad)? 

“Run of the mill. You know, like you, only better. We won’t 
be bad. Might win a few matches. You can’t tell yet. Might even 
go undefeated. The way things are now, though, the season will never 
start. No schedule. Teachers may not even mark papers after school. 
I’m fed up. Might even quit.” 

Thompkins scored on a beautiful placement. To say Jimmy looked 
good for the first time out would be the understatement of the year. 
He was extremely sharp, his second service being just as mean and 
accurate as his first. 

“That Thompkins,” exclaimed the coach, “is as agile as a cat. Good 
basketball material, too. Gonna play next year. We won’t be bad.” 

Ed Yeaker was scrimmaging a decided underdog about fifty yards 
away. The volley defies description. The difference between that 
match and the center of attraction was that an observer had to be cock¬ 
eyed or possessor of fast moving eyeballs to follow the latter while a 
slowly revolving neck would do for the former. 

The coach yelled, “What’s the score?” 

“Five all,” was the echo. 

In an understanding tone, he declared, “Everybody’s tough today.” 

An eager aspirant trotted over to inform him that he had just tri¬ 
umphed 6—1. The coach made a mental note and said, “Get dressed. 
See you 9:30 sharp tomorrow.” 

The very thought was tiring. The reporter went home to catch 
up on his sleep. 

* * * * * * * 

A combination of rain and seven perspiring innings had soaked 
Leigh Neier through and through on Opening Day of the 1950 baseball 
season. Upon the game’s conclusion most of the Erasmus nine and its 
followers had made a mad dash across the garbage strewn diamond 
called Resurrection Field to escape a sudden cloudburst, and had piled 
into a homeward bound bus. An inquisitive newspaperman asked the 
husky backstop, 

“Who’s the best pitcher on the team?” “Zonner, when he’s right,” 
was the reply. 

When asked why, he held up his two hands so that the reporter 
could see the swelling of his left palm, and said, 

“You know what caused this? Zonner’s fast ball.” 

That’s aaaaallllll, brother! 



Cagers Ho nored At Dinner 


Principal Dr. John F. McNeill 
was a featured speaker at the third 
annual Brooklyn Eagle All-Brooklyn 
basketball dinner held on April 18 
at the Hotel St. George. 

John Rucker and Don Cramer, 
stars of the Buff and Blue Division 
II championship team, were among 
those honored for their selection on 
the All-Brooklyn fives. 

Two hundred guests, including 
principals, coaches, athletes and 
sports celebrities heard Dr. Mc¬ 
Neill’s determined opinions on the 
status of teachers in the present ed¬ 
ucational system. 

“It is too bad,” Dr. McNeill said, 
“that the chief officers of our city 


are not here to see what a magnifi¬ 
cent group of boys on our teams are 
being honored. They might realize 
that a laborer is worth his hire.” 

“It is an unusual combination of 
circumstances when we find teachers 
getting less take-home pay than they 
had ten or fifteen years ago.” 

“However,” he declared, “city au¬ 
thorities voted themselves a 60% in¬ 
crease. The officers should realize 
the importance of a living* wage for 
a fine profession and the fine men 
and women in it.” 

Dr. McNeill was lavish also in his 
praise of the Erasmus Hall, the Jef¬ 
ferson, and the Bishop Loughlin 
teams. 


Dutchman Nine Impressive; 
Stickwork, Hurling Improve 

Erasmus Hall opened the 1950 baseball season under very inauspi¬ 
cious surroundings, and to the surprise of no one in particular, made an 
equally inauspicious debut. The team had little chance to impress a 
sparse gathering since Coach Dugan was still experimenting with un¬ 
knowns. St. Augustine, the opposition, held eighteen Dutchman athletes 
to a 3—3 tie. A well-timed drizzle ended the engagement, played at 
Resurrection Field, on the outskirts of Brooklyn. 

Lenny Roberts started, pitching five satisfactory innings, and Dave 
Tannenbaum finished up. Second sacker Bill Gorman contributed the 
play of the game, a leaping snare of ^a hard liner over second. The 
catch salvaged a tie, and woke up most of the iced gathering seated 
on splintered benches along the third base line. Bob Tasso, captain 

and dependable hot corner man, suf¬ 
fering from a sore throwing arm 
which was to keep him out of action 
Jor most of the exhibition series, saw 
only pinch-hitting duty. 

Lefty George Drum weathered eight 
bases on balls to pitch Erasmus to a 
4—1 victory over Jackson on the 
losers’ home diamond. Drum allowed 
but two ’hits, none until the fifth, as 
his mates provided him with a three- 
run cushion in the second. 

Erasmus . 0 3 0 0 1 0 0—4 

Jackson . 0 0 0 0 0 1 0—1 

Arm Bothers Zonner 
Bill Zonner incurred some sore arm 
trouble and had to retire after five 
frames, but the Dutchmen took the 
measure of Curtis just the same, 4—2. 
Dave Tannenbaum relieved and re¬ 
ceived credit for the win. Hits by 
Honan, Malfa, Tannenbaum, Schul- 
man, and Gorman gave Erasmus four 
runs and the wrap-up in the top of 
the last inning. 


BAYLIS HOEDS KEY 
TO TRACK FORTUNE 

After some very promising per¬ 
formances indoors, the Erasmus 
track squad is looking forward to a 
successful outdoor campaign. Al¬ 
though not likely to threaten for any 
team titles, the squad includes some 
championship caliber performers, 
and enough supporting strength to 
be tough to handle in dual competi¬ 
tion. 

If there is a faster high school 
sprinter than Carl Baylis, he is 
probably Boys High’s national 
champion, Ed Brabham. Despite 
Carl’s relatively poor start, which 
gives him a distinct disadvantage in 
the shorter dashes, the only one to 
beat Baylis in the hundred yard in¬ 
doors was Brabham. Carl’s long 
stride was badly cramped by the 
sharp turns of the armory tracks, 
but he can step out on the bigger 
cinder ovals. Carl can go with the 
best at 100, 220, or 440 yards, 
though he seems to excel at the fur¬ 
long route. 

Sprints, Relays Strong 

A pair of runners with bright fu¬ 
tures is Marty Sachs and Roger 
Lewis. Besides toting the lumber 
in relays, they should score indi¬ 
vidually during the spring. Both 
are good in either the century or 
220 . 

The middle distances are less cer¬ 
tain. Mark Sternin has always been 
a consistent performer, and Ray 
Nesbit and Stan Palombo have 
shown considerable improvement. 

Things are not bad in the long- 
wind department. Smooth-striding 
Vinnie Coiro has the makings of a 
top flight miler. Backing him up 
will be Ronnie Borress and Danny 
Reilly. 


George Drum, sterling Eras¬ 
mus southpaw, pitched himself 
into the mythical high school 
Hall of Fame as he hurled the 
Dutchmen to a 3—0 exhibition 
victory at Port Richmond, al¬ 
lowing no hits in the process. 
Drum struck out thirteen bat¬ 
ters while passing five. George 
pitched to only twenty-six 
hitters. 


Despite a five-run first inning flurry 
and an apparently sharp performance 
on the mound by Normie Levine, 
Cleveland up-ended the Duganmen, 
11—6, on familiar Parade Ground 
proper. Leigh Neier’s 320-foot round- 
tripper and the stocky catcher’s accom¬ 
panying smile were a small consola¬ 
tion, anyway. Tannenbaum, Roberts, 
and Zonner followed Levine, the for¬ 
mer taking the loss. John Rucker is 
still pounding the apple, as if such a 
notation were needed. 

Cleveland ..0 0 0 0 3 8 0—11 

Erasmus .... 5 0 1 0 0 0 0— 6 


GIRLS IN SPORTS 


by Nita Rous 


The basketball tournament is rapidly drawing to 
a climax. The only two undefeated teams are sevens 
and eights. The former is a smooth-playing group 
which is aided considerably by the experienced ball¬ 
handling of Helen Vernados and Betty Hermann, 
who was chosen most valuable player in the West 
New York basketball tournament. 

The lower grades have been doing some surpris¬ 
ingly good playing. Although they haven’t placed 
high in the tourney they have already begun to 
develop some outstanding athletes. Third termer 
Helen Dailey has often been able to baffle her opponents by her skill 
and speed. Nancy Scarbrough and Janet Saleson, the mainstays of grade 
four, have the potentialities of really fine ballplayers. 

One of the best games of the season was the seven-four encounter 
which the upper termers won by only five baskets. Unable to stop 
the lower term forwards, the sevens put Betty Hermann in as guard 
while Marie Salerno took over the scoring honors. Only in the last 
quarter were they finally able to emerge victorious. 

By now the sixes have well earned the title of “team least likely 
to succeed.” Harassed by a lack of teamwork and an excess of blunders, 
they haven’t won a game yet. Their one redeeming feature is the 
unerring foul shots of Lois Van Dyne. If they start practicing now, 
with a little luck they may place in next year’s contest. 

Badminton Crowns Hotly Contested 

In badminton the competition to decide the school champions is 
nearing a conclusion. The doubles tournament has already shown signs 
of being a close one. In one of the most exciting matches of the season 
Helen Vernados and Marge Centrone defeated Marie Salerno and Natalie 
Davick for the championship of grade seven. The smashing serves 
of the victors were a great asset, but they only managed to win by 
the narrow margin of one point. 

In the singles the leading competitors were Marge Centrone; Maddie 
Tress; Natalie Davick; Sheila Roter; and Ruth Danzig, the head coach. 
The play-offs, held on April 27, determined which of these girls won 
her letter. 

The following is the schedule of spring sports: tennis, Monday 
through Thursday; softball, Wednesday; and hockey, Thursday and 
Saturday. 
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STUDENT SUPPLIES 
LAB FRUIT FLIES 


Do you know with whom Lois 
Lyons, 8826, has been spending much 
of her time lately? With Drosophila 
Melanogaster. 

“Who is that,” you say? 

“That,” Lois would probably tell 
you, “is a fruit fly.” 

Lois, you see, is interested in gen¬ 
etics, the science of heredity, and for 
the past two years she has been sup¬ 
plying the biology lab with fruit flies 
which she herself raises. 

She keeps her menagerie in empty 
cream bottles in the laboratory. 

“I used to keep them in my bed¬ 
room,” she grins, “but my family 
threatened to throw me out, so I de¬ 
cided to move them.” 

These flies are primarily used in ex¬ 
periments because they are so small 
and hardy, and also because so much 
work has already been done with them. 
Lois went on to explain that in the lab 
scientists keep normal flies and muta¬ 
tions which they interbreed in order to 
illustrate the laws of heredity. 

The flies live on a culture made up 
of agar, molasses and corn meal. It 
takes about ten days for each fly to 
mature and at the end of this time it 
lays about 300 eggs. 

This tremendous production natu¬ 
rally keeps Lois very busy cooking 
cultures and transporting flies from 
one cream bottle to another. 

She feels, however, that the work 
she puts in is more than worthwhile. 

“Are they happy flies?” I asked her. 

“Oh, I'm quite sure they’re happy,” 
she laughed. “I haven’t yet heard 
anyone of them complain.” 


AWARDS GIVEN 

(Continued from page 1) 


Bennet Simon, 7714; Ellen Kal- 
berman, 7711; Janice Wolfson, 7711 
and Cynthia Bollet, 7712 captured 
the awards in the English Seven 
field. 

Victorious seniors were Judith 
Sandler, 8812; Alan Samuel, 8811; 
Jeanne Kayden, 8821 and Edith 
Breslow, 8827. 

Two other scholastic organiza¬ 
tions will hold their annual contests 
in the near future. A gold key is 
the prize offered to the top con¬ 
testant in each school in the May 11, 
Plane Geometry and Intermediate 
Algebra Contest, sponsored by the 
Mathematical Association of Amer¬ 
ica. 

Two, three and four year Spanish 
students participated in the contest 
sponsored by The American Associa¬ 
tion of Teachers of Spanish held on 
Friday, April 28, at Julia Richman 
High School. 


HIGHLIGHTS 


—by Berg 



Principal, Dean Talk 

In order to better acquaint them¬ 
selves with the various activities and 
courses Erasmus Hall offers, parents 
of the freshman class of September, 
1950, attended a meeting in the school’s 
chapel, on March 30, at eight P.M. 

With Dr. John F. McNeill, princi¬ 
pal, presiding, the guests heard Miss 
Grace Corey, administrative assistant 
and dean of girls, and Mr. James 
Murray, honorary G. O. president, 
tell of the many programs, both aca¬ 
demic and extra-curricular, which the 
school affords its students. 


Anniversary Issue 

(Continued from page 1) 


of Dutchman up here for twenty 
years, but this is the first time anyone 
ever bothered looking at them.” 

Several brave souls ventured up to 
the old Dutchman darkroom, hidden 
over Studio D, searching for ancient 
pictures and cuts, which might be em¬ 
ployed in the issue. 

Curious reporters made countless 
visits to the Brooklyn Eagle to exam¬ 
ine the Eagle files and to secure old 
photos. A form letter was sent to all 
members of the faculty asking the 
teachers if they knew anything about 
the school during those twenty-five 
years. When the replies started com¬ 
ing in, Bert Newman got to work with 
pencil and paper, interviewing those 
accommodating profs. Marty Willick 
wrote to the former faculty advisers 
of The Dutchman and thus inter¬ 
viewed several people cross-country 
and through the mails. 

Finally the deadline date arrived. 
The editors collected the precious 
stories that had taken so much time 
and effort. Everyone breathed a sigh 
of relief, thinking that the job had 
ended. Actually, it really began then, 
for some staff members, whose job 
was to edit and copyread the articles. 
They spent part of their Easter vaca¬ 
tion preparing the copy and getting the 
paper ready to go to the printer. 

After the Easter holiday, the gal¬ 
leys returned. Then the proofs and 
last, but not least, the paper which you 
read today. 

This is an important issue to The 
Dutchman staff. They spent count¬ 
less hours producing it. It was hard 
work and . . . yes, fun, too. They 
hope that you’ll enjoy this twenty-fifth 
anniversary issue of your Dutchman 
and have as much pride in the paper 
-—past, present, and future—as they 
have. 


ROSTRA, SENATE 
UNITE IN “AGORA” 

At a formal meeting on Wednesday, 
March 15, 1950, Rostra and Senate 
merged. The union of these Erasmus 
debating clubs climaxed many months 
of concerted effort and planning by 
the members of both organizations. 
The clubs chose “Agora” as the name 
of the new club. 

In years gone by, the girls of 
Rostra and the boys of Senate have 
operated as separate groups and de¬ 
bated controversial issues on many 
occasions. From now on, however, 
the boys and girls of both clubs will 
act as a single group. 

The new group believes that the 
fusion of the clubs will greatly 
strengthen the debating prowess of 
Erasmus. And they also feel that the 
co-ed feature of Agora will attract 
students to join. 


TALENTED GIRLS 
IN DANCE GROUP 


“But why a timestep? A flip would 
be much more effective, and it fits 
with the music—try it!” 

Students follow suggestions of this 
sort often, as the instructor walks 
from group to group in the newly 
formed dance gym. In one section, 
an acrobatic group tumbles and twists; 
in another corner, modern dancers 
catch the rhythm of a drum beat, while 
still further on future ballerinas cre¬ 
ate new steps. The sounds of taps are 
many and clear as the victrola plays 
a new, fast number. 

The members of the dance gym act 
as teachers and pupils. They compose 
their own routines, select their own 
music, make costumes and produce 
their own shows toward the end of 
each term. 

Mrs. Cathryn Dorney of the girls’ 
health education department, a dancer 
herself, formed this specialized honor 
cla^s last term. Here, the girls who 
are interested in the dance have an 
opportunity to appreciate the value of 
dance in education and to see the vari¬ 
ous ways in which the dance contri¬ 
butes to art, vocations, relaxation and 
living. 

According to Mrs. Dorney, “Eras¬ 
mus Hall is full of outstanding talent. 
We have discovered both performers 
and choreographers in this class. As 
their teacher, I can fully appreciate 
the meaning of the ‘Joy of Work.’ ” 

Girls interested in joining the Dance 
Performing Club, whose members pre¬ 
sented a ballet in chapel late in March, 
may see Mrs. Dorney in Gym 471 
on Tuesday during or after period 
eight. 


LEADERS SPONSOR 
EASTER PLAY DAY 

Gyms 349 and 425 were the scenes 
of an Easter Play Day, sponsored by 
the Leaders Club on Monday, March 
27th. Representatives from the girls’ 
athletic organizations of Midwood, 
Manual Training, Prospect Heights 
and James Madison High Schools 
were the guests of the Leaders Club. 

Placed on teams, with names like 
Eggs, Bunnies, or Baskets, the athletes 
competed against each other for a 
grand prize of lollypops. Activities 
of the afternoon ranged from volley¬ 
ball and basketball to ping-pong and 
relay races, with a little square danc¬ 
ing on the side. 

Toward the end of the afternoon 
the Leaders served refreshments, 
while the groups sang their school 
songs. 

Not only was the Play Day highly 
enjoyable but, according to the visi¬ 
tors, it tended to produce a friendlier 
feeling among the schools. 


AcademyReadySoon 

According to Dr. John F. McNeill, 
principal, the Erasmus Hall Academy 
will be completed by September of this 
year. The buff colonial schoolhouse, 
recently restored to its former state¬ 
liness, will, in addition to providing 
rooms for many of the offices, become 
a center for student activities and in¬ 
formal parties. 

A museum of old Flatbush will be 
situated on the ground floor of the 
Academy. Miss Ella Suydan, official 
librarian of Erasmus Hall, now work¬ 
ing at the Board of Education, has 
been asked to assemble the material 
for the museum. 



EARN ! 25. 

while you LEARN 


“I Students work Vi day in business School and V 2 day 
in business office. 

2 Arista gets its students part time office jobs that can 
more than pay for tuition. 

3 Day and Evening sessions, No Registration Fees, No 
contracts to sign-Co-ed. 

4 • Typing • Secretarial • Comptometry 

• Shorthand • Stenotype • Bookkeeping 


ARISTA fi INSTITUTE 


210 W. 50th ST. (Cor. B’way) JU 6-1350 


BUSINESS, 


MEMBER 
National Council of Business Schools 
Business Education Assn., State of N. Y. 

• ALL BUSINESS SUBJECTS 
• DIPLOMA COURSES 
Why Travel Downtown? 

WE PLACE OUR GRADUATES 

• Day & Evening Classes 
* Visit, Phone or Write for Catalog 


ESplanade 


1601 KINGS HIGHWAY, B’KLYN 


BRIGHTON LINE, KINGS HIGHWAY STATION 


Soosltl Jo 
S&o&nJtsMi. ShopL 

Everything for Girls 

A 10% discount given upon 
presentation of this coupon. 

838 Flatbush Avenue 

ULster 6-1538 
Brooklyn 2,6, N. Y. 



PRIVATE TUTORING IN SPANISH 


Cor. Rogers Ave. 


198 LENOX ROAD 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 





PtotHuicv Ctfe** ty** 'Putuie 


The advancement of Science and the development of new' 
drugs have opened new avenues of progress for Pharmacy. ^ 
To the graduate pharmacist, the profession offers permanent || 
employment and a stable future in Dispensing Pharmacy or 
a variety of allied scientific careers. 

To a limited number of young men and women, the Brooklyn 
College of Pharmacy offers exceptional opportunities for ^ 
careers in Pharmacy and its allied professions. Bachelor of 
Science Degree awarded upon graduation. 

Reservation for admission should be made NOW 
For details and admission application, apply to Dean H. H. Schaefer. 

LONG ISLAND UNIVERSITY F °Zt d 


BROOKLYN COLLEGE oi PHARMACY 

602 LAFAYETTE AVENUE * MAin 2-4040 . BROOKLYN. N. Y. 



PRIVATE TUTORING 

Algebra, French, Spanish 
D. A. SKLAR 
B.S., M.S., in Ed. 

361 Maple Street 
Call After 6:00 P.M. or Weekends 
PResident 3 - 7250 



"SEE AMERICA" TOURS - 1950 

FOR 
YOUNG 
MEN AND 
WOMEN 
AGES 14 to 17 

The Ideal summer vacation, combining Fun, 
Adventure and Education. A wonderful back¬ 
ground for your future College, Social and 
Business life. Visiting Hollywood, Mexico, 
Far West, National Parks, Canadian Rockies, 
and many other places of interest . . . also 
a Great Lakes Cruise. Travel via Private Pull¬ 
man and Steamer. Best Hotels. Top-notch Su¬ 
pervision. Other tours to Europe and Hawaii. 
Call or Write for Descriptive Booklet SA 

★ COLUMBIA TOURS, INC. 

507«5th Ave. (42nd St.}, N. Y. 17, MU 7-8180 



DAY & EVENING SESSIONS 

Veterans Eligible 

INDIVIDUAL ENTRANCE, PROGRESS AND GRADUATION 

Staff of Expert Instructors; Extensive. 
Modern Equipment. 

FREE PLACEMENT SERVICE • CATALOG ON REQUEST 

Registered by Board of Regents 


HEFFLEY W BROWNE 


SeciefanieU School 

7 LAFAYETTE AVENUE 

cor. Flatbush Ave.. Brooklyn 17. N. Y. 
Telephones: NEvins 8-2941-2942 
■ Not Connected With Any Other School | 


TELEVISION 

Thousands of Trained Personnel Needed! 
QUALIFY FOR A WELL-PAID POSITION AS: 

Broadcast Engineer • Laboratory Technician • Sales Engineer 
Engineering Aide • Service Engineer • Field Engineer 

Two-year course includes: 

DRAFTING, CALCULUS, RADIO, TELEVISION AND INDUSTRIAL ELECTRONICS 
SHORT, INTENSIVE COURSES IN RADIO AND TELEVISION SERVICING 

— Send for Catalog Today — 


SCHOLARSHIPS AVAILABLE 

Five full-tuition and ten partial-tuition scholarships will 
be awarded to High School Graduates this summer. See 
your grade advisor or principal—or write to us for details. 


• Thorough, practical 
training 

• Complete, modern 
equipment 

• Expert instruction 


R. E. S. PROVIDES: 

• Special facilities for 
beginners 

• Moderate fees and 
deferred payments 


• Credit for high school 
mathematics and 
physics subjects 

• Free, effective 
placement 


Licensed by N. Y. State Department of Education 

Visit the School Today—Bring Your Parents and Friends 

RADIO-ELECTRONICS SCHOOL OF NEW YORK 

52 BROADWAY • NEAR WALL ST. • BO 9-1120 


For Quality Dry Cleaning 

and fast service 

Nu-Life Cleaners 

3403 Church Avenue 

Brooklyn, New York BU 2 - 7494 

Evening Gowns and Cold Storage 
Our Specialty 


FRENCH TUTORING 

All Grades—Expert Regents 
Preparation—Licensed Teacher 

Phone any evening 

Miss B. Shure 
BUckminster 4-4932 


MATHEMATICS TUTOR 

If you need help in Mathematics, get the very 
best. Call the tutor who has already helped so many 
of your friends. 

Telephone 

"THE MATHEMATICS COACH" 

ULster 3-6484 


ENJOY A PROFITABLE TERM 



A 

■ 


BORO HALL ACADEMY 


HIGH SCHOOL EXPERTS and 
SPECIALIZED INSTRUCTION, 

SuccettfrU ICedultd 

Proved by our HIGH PASSING RECORDS! 

Our Regents credits accepted 
without further examination 

All Academic and Commercial Subjects 
REPEAT AND ADVANCE 
$20 a Subject 

MORNING, AFTERNOON AND EVENING 
Classes at Convenient Hours 
JULY 5th to AUGUST 24th—Co-Ed 

Approved by Board of Regents & Leading Colleges 


427 Flatbush Ave. Ext., Corner Fulton St. • Diagonally Opp. Fox Theatre 
BROOKLYN 1, N. Y. • MAin 2-2447 • Request Catalog • Enroll Now! 

B.M.T. DeKalb Ave. Station • I.R.T. Nevins St. Station • 8th AVE. Hoyt St. Station 



Printing of an “ad” in Dutchman does not signify recommendation by Erasmus Hall High School 
of the person, service or product advertised. 






























































































































































